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and lacking in presence. But the D 
minor is the one of the two Mendelssohn 
trios that makes frieads most easily, and its 
material is strong enough to keep them ; 
mature Mendelssohn at his most engaging 
and spontaneous. 

The new D.G.G. version is the only one 
to offer the D minor trio by itself; and that 
would be a point in its favour for wary 
collectors if it did not involve the engineers 
in an undesirable and off-putting turnover 
half-way through the second movement. 
The Italian players, Arrigo Pelliccia, 
Massimo Amfitheatrof, and Ornella Puliti 
Santoliquido, are extremely capable; I 
would rank them above the Bolzano or 
Beaux Arts groups in sheer accomplishment 
and musicality ; the only drawback to be 
noticed is in Mendelssohn’s quick rhythm- 
ical tunes which Miss Santoliquido is no 
more able to make sound vigorous without 
smugness than her rivals. Rubinstein is 
exempt from this weakness, but his per- 
formance is in a class by itself ; the H.M.V. 
version indeed is played throughout with 
dazzling poetry; but the piano sounds 
backward (so it does in the Beaux Arts), 
and the acoustic is rather wooden, and the 
sound in general a trifle out of date—a 
historic recording all the same. The level 
of the new D.G.G. discouraged me in the 
first movement; the right level for the 
opening was much too soft for the second 
subject, and made me suspect fiddling in 
the control room. W.S.M. 


MOZART. Serenades. No. 6 in D major, 
K.239, ** Serenata Notturna ”’. No. 13 
in G major, K.525, ‘Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik ”. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Karl Bohm. 
D.G.G. DG17101 (10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 
8s. 8d. P.T.). 


Coupled as above : 


Vienna S.O., Moralt (12/54) ABR4018 


Philomusica, Dart (4/58) OL50162 
This is the third pairing of the Little 
Night-Music and the Nocturnal Serenade, 
and high time to assess their respective 
merits. The first work calls for no detailed 
discussion, for it is perhaps the best-known 
of all Mozart’s serenades, and is firmly 
enough established in the repertoire of every 
orchestra for a bad performance to be 
unthinkable. Yet the three versions of this 
particular coupling present Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik in two different forms: Moralt 
and Bohm stick to the traditional four 
movements, whereas Dart supplies as a 
plausible substitute for the missing move- 
ment the Minuet and Trio from a post- 
humous Piano Sonata, K.498a, transposed 
down from B flat to G. So the first thing to 
decide is whether you really must have that 
extra movement. If you must, then your 
choice is made for you, and you will not be 
disappointed, for the Philomusica perform- 
ance is a very good one. Moralt’s is less 
subtle, while B6hm is in some ways better 
than either of the others. He brings to the 
work a classical elegance and charm, a 
spaciousness of movement, that makes it 
sound like a new work, no matter how many 
times we think we have heard it. 
The Serenata Notturna calls for weightier 
consideration, for its concertante pattern 
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makes it a more than usually difficult work 
to balance. Here is a comparison of the 
main features of each recording, movement 
by movement: 

I. Moralt’s very deliberate tempo is made 
to sound even slower than it really is 
through the heavy reverberation of the hall. 
The drum-taps are almost inaudible as such, 
and recall nothing more definite than the 
nonchalant shaking of a thunder-sheet in 
the wings of a large and empty theatre. 
Dart adopts a brisk tempo, so that we have 
the impression of a quick march, and this 
causes the violin solos to sound rather 
hurried and uncomfortable. The timpani 
(specially made small ones struck with 
replicas of eighteenth-century sticks) are 
clearer than Moralt’s, but still not clear 
enough. For the ultimate in clarity we have 
to go to Bohm, whose golden-mean tempo 
seems to suit the movement perfectly. The 
soloists have time to breathe, and the detail 
of the score is admirably realised. I thought 
the passage near the end of the movement, 
for pizzicato strings and timpani, quite 
magical and unforgettable. 

II. Moralt’s Viennese people have poor 
ensemble here, and the staccato quavers 
near the beginning are as much to blame as 
the semiquavers in thirds which round off 
the Trio. Both of these features are better in 
Dart’s performance, though for some un- 
accountable reason the first chord of all 
sounds rather sour, as if the players began 
before they were really ready. This same 
D major chord, incidentally, improves in 
intonation each time it is repeated. Béhm’s 
tempo here is steadier than either Moralt’s 
or Dart’s, and the total effect is extremely 
supple and graceful. In the Trio section, 
the runs in thirds are beautifully together. 

III. This skittish finale is rather laboured 
in the Viennese performance, as if it were 
the last item in the last session of an 
eighteen-hour day. The players get off to a 
bad start at the 2/4 section following the 
Adagio. The Philomusica adopt a slightly 
slower tempo than the Viennese, and their 
leader plays the rhythm of the Adagio’s 
opening correctly—that is to say, not as 
printed. I find the drawback here is the 
balance, which is so much in favour of the 
violins that the double-bass is at times hardly 
audible. In Boéhm’s version, the balance is 
perfect, and the final Allegro brilliant and 
bouyant. I liked especially the cheeky solo 
violin at the beginning of the E minor 
section. To my mind, this is by far the best 
all round performance of the Serenata 
Notturna. D.S. 


MOZART. Serenade No. 9 in D major, 
K.320, ““Pocsthorn’”’. Four Minuets, 
K.601. Three German Dances, 
K.605. London Mozart Players 
conducted by Harry Blech. H.M.V. 
CLP1209 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 10s. Id. 


Poked 
Serenade No. 9: 
Suisse, Maag (6/52) LX T2671 
Stuttgart P.M., Remoortel (11/57) PL9890 
Bavarian Radio Orch., Leitner 
(11/57) DGM19088 
Concertgebouw, Beinum (1/58) ABL38174 


Hitherto my recommendation for the 
Posthorn has been Leitner’s D.G.G. recording, 
or van Beinum’s on Philips if you want an 
acceptable version of the Symphony No..29 
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as a bonus. However, this new record by 
Harry Blech and the London Mozart 
Players makes a very plausible claim to be 
put at the head of the list. In the past 1 am 
afraid I have often had to say that I found 
this group’s playing stodgy and unpointed, 
but (for whatever reason) that doesn’t apply 
here. The brisk outer movements are 
played with great spirit ; the two minuets 
are not allowed to become lumpy, in spite 
of their full scoring ; and even the andantino 
fifth movement, which seems to bring out 
the latent sentimentality in so many con- 
ductors, is kept moving gently but firmly 
onwards. It is a pity that there was no room 
for the repeats in this movement, but the 
dances Blech has chosen for his fill-up 
justify even this sacrifice. They are musically 
much more varied and entertaining than 
the set of twelve (K.568) which he recently 
coupled with his recording of the Jupiter— 
and the orchestra seem to sense this, for they 
play them in a much livelier fashion. 

The recording also seems better than 
some H.M.V. have given Blech in the past. 
The inner string parts are unusually clear ; 
the woodwind balance is realistic for once, 
and only the timpani lack definition. 
Altogether this record gave me great 
pleasure, and if there are one or two points 
of detail in which Leitner scores I doubt 
whether they weigh very heavily against a 
saving of six shillings and the fact that Blech 
gives us the dances as an extra. One thing 
I must protest at, though, is the absence of 
scrolls between movements ; I should hate 
this to become a habit with recording 
companies. The same recording of the 
Three German Dences is also available as an 
EP45, H.M.V. 7EP7065. 


MOZART. String Quintets. K.174 in 
B flat major: K.406 in C minor. 
Budapest String Quartet (Joseph 
Roisman, Alexander Schneider, violins; 
Boris Kroyt, viola; Mischa Schneider, 
’cello) with Walter Trampler (viola). 
Philips ABL3205 (12 in., 30s. plus 
lls. 9d. P.T.). 

In some of the Budapest Quartet’s 
previous Mozart recordings there has been 
a certain streamlined ruthlessness that I 
found most unlikeable, but I’m glad to say 
that there is much less of it on this record 
of two quintets. True, accents tend to be 
percussive rather than genuinely rhythmic, 
and at times a theme is phrased perfunctorily, 
but in general it is a very good account of 
the music—and particularly of the C minor 
quintet, K.406. This is the key Mozart uses 
for a certain mood of sombre grandeur ; 
think of the piano concerto and the piano 
sonata in C minor, for example. In this 
quintet he is at his most serious, giving us 
an impassioned first movement, a richly 
textured andante (in E flat), and a sardonic 
final set of variations ; even the minuet and 
trio make self-conscious use of canon, both 
direct and inverted. The specific gravity 
of the music suits the style of playing the 
Budapest Quartet bring to it—accom- 
plished, forceful—and this side adds up to a 
memorable experience. If the other side is 
something rather less, this is at least partly 
because the music is_ intrinsically 
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exciting. The recording is clear and 
forward ; a slight hardness in the upper 
reaches can easily be mollified. J.N. 


NAUMANN. Andante and Grazioso in 
C major. Bruno Hoffmann (glass 
harp), Gustav Scheck (flute), Emil 
Seiler (viola), August Wenzinger 
(cello). D.G.G. Archive EPA37110 
(7 in., 12s. plus 4s. 84d. P.T.). 

Johann Gottlieb Naumann (1741-1801) 
might never have been able to pursue his 
musical studies in Padua, with the great 

Tartini, had it not been for the generous 

support of an English musician resident 

there. Once these initial studies had been 
completed, the way ahead was reasonably 
secure for one as interested in the stage as 

Naumann. Among his many operas was 

one based on Calzabigi’s Orfeo, but trans- 

lated into Danish, and this Orpheus og 

Euridice is usually considered the first 

substantial opera with a Danish libretto. 

Although Naumann had little time to spare 

for writing chamber music, he was pre- 

sumably moved to compose this charming 

Andante and Grazioso for the blind girl 

virtuoso of the armonica for whom Mozart 

wrote his famous quintet. Naumann’s 
composition antedates Mozart’s by just two 
years. In this recording, the admirable 

Bruno Hoffmann is well supported by three 

excellent colleagues, Scheck (the flautist) 

using an authentic early instrument with 
only six keys. Although the music is not 
great, it is pleasant enough to make this disc 

more than a mere curiosity. D.S. 


SMETANA. String Quartet No. 1 in 
E minor, “From My Life’. 
Janacek Quartet. D.G.G. DG17098 
(10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 8s. 8d. P.T.). 
Vegh Qt. (4/54) LX T2876 
Endres Qt. (8/57) PL10190 

Last month A.P. was reviewing a couple 
of Janacek quartets played by the Smetana 

Quartet, and here I find myself confronted 

with their opposite number—just about as 

opposite as you can get, except that D.G.G. 

haven’t put both Smetana’s string quartets 

on to a single disc, which is what Supraphon 
managed with Janacek’s two. It’s not just 

a desire for symmetry that makes me wish 

they had managed it, for the fact that both 

the rival versions of Smetana’s E minor 
quartet occupy only one twelve-inch side 
will certainly deter some people from 
choosing this new one—and quite rightly, 
for if Decca could get the whole work on to 

a single side in 1954 there can hardly be 

any technical reason why it should not be 

done now. 


If we are going to take value for money 
into account, then, we shall probably choose 
the old Vegh Quartet version. I entirely 
agree with what A.P. wrote about the 
relative merits of the Vegh and Endres 
recordings ; the latter is thick and lacking 
in nervous energy in comparison. But if we 
can afford to disregard matters of economy 
then I think this new version must be 
recommended as the best available. The 


Janacek Quartet play throughout with 
greater breadth, greater warmth than the 
Veghs. And this is not simply a matter of 
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the quality of recorded sound in the two 
versions, although in fact the new one is 
considerably richer. To get an idea of the 
difference in approach compare the way 
they tackle the beginning of the slow move- 
ment, the first twenty-two bars or so. The 
Vegh Quartet seem continually to under- 
play Smetana’s markings, and the result is 
elegant, but a little wan; the Janacek 
Quartet, on the other hand, build up to a 
wonderfully sustained climax simply by 
their more concentrated intensity. 

This highly-charged approach has its 
drawbacks, I must admit. For example, the 
** trio” of the polka-like second movement 
seems to me curiously coarse. The whole 
quartet (like Janacek’s two) is autobio- 
graphical, and Smetana himself said that 
this trio-section with its languishing dance- 
rhythm represented his memories of the 
aristocratic circles in which he passed much 
of his time as a young man. To me the 
Janacek Quartet’s interpretation of this 
section seems curiously heavy-handed and 
unrefined ; I only hope that the dead hand 
of ideology is not to be detected in this ! 

There are one or two other places where 
you may feel that a rallentando is overdone 
or a phrase over-accented, but these seem 
to me a very small price to pay for such a 
deeply and sincerely felt performance. The 
music itself is whole-heartedly romantic, 
and strongly enough built to take these 
small lapses from a perhaps irrelevant ideal 
of good taste. 


VIVALDI. Concerto in F major, P.320. 
Concerto in D minor, P.280. Con- 
certo in F major, P.321. L’Estro 
Armonico, Op. 3: Concerto No. 5 
in A major; Concerto No. 11 in 
D minor. Virtuosi di Roma con- 
ducted by Renato Fasano. H.M.V. 
ALP1629 (12 in., 30s. plus Ils. 83d. 
Pole) 

The thought behind this record— 
obviously an intelligent one—is to mix the 
unknown Vivaldi with the familiar ; and it 
is just unfortunate that the former is so 
markedly inferior to the latter. The two 
well-known concerti here are, of course, 
those from the Estro armonico. The bright 
A major (with two solo violins) is played 
with gusto, though the Largo is excessively 
slow ; the D minor (with a concertante of 
two violins and ’cello) is the one made even 
more familiar in the  four-harpsichord 
version played at London’s annual harpsi- 
chord jamboree and recorded by Dart and 
his associates. This concerto, though 
treated to the Virtuosi’s usual fine tone, is 
slightly marred by some untidy hurrying 
just before the end, and the team ignores 
the implied call for decoration of some sort 
in the slow movement. The same lack of 
decoration shows up, even more con- 
spicuously, in the Largo of the very short 
D minor concerto, P.280, new I believe to 
the gramophone (this has no solo group, 
but the whole work is homophonic to an 
exceptional degree) ; but otherwise this is 
a gem of a performance, the vivacious first 
movement, with its stuttering repeated 
notes, being tossed off with tremendous brio. 

The real novelties are the concertos with 
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two solo horns (P.320 and 321); and the 
highest possible honour is due to ‘he 
soloists, who perform prodigies of valour 
with never a slip. If this is the kind of thing 
Vivaldi gave the young girls of the Ospedale 
della pieta to play, Burney’s famous comment 
on them missed the real point. But thouzh 
it is interesting to see the rapid fanfares and 
flourishes horn players were expected to 
negotiate, it must be admitted that music- 
ally P.320, at least, is at the very bottom 
of the barrel: there is an_ irreducible 
minimum of harmonic or melodic interest. 
Its companion concerto is somewhat better : 
there is at least some pretence at harmonic 
movement, the horns have scale figurations 
which are less monotonous, and there is a 
pleasant rustic Siciliano for slow movement. 
The slow movement of P.320 is for ’cello 
solo, the harpsichordist who accompanies 
here contenting himself with playing only 
the guide-notes of Malipiero’s edition, 
apparently in the fond belief that this con- 
stitutes a proper continuo part. L.S. 


FESTIVAL STRINGS. Concerto for 
String Orchestra in A major, P.235 
(Vivaldi). Violin Concerto No. 2 in 
E major (Bach). Pavane and 
Chaconne (Purcell). Concertino 
No. 2 in G major (Pergolesi). Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan (violin) with the 
Festival Strings, Lucerne (Leader: 
Rudolf Baumgartner). D.G.G. 
DGM18460 (12 in., 30s. plus Ils. 9d. 
we 

This is string playing of a very high order 
indeed, as one might expect from the fact 
that this group of thirteen players are all 
pupils and colleagues of Wolfgang Schneider- 
han, who succeeded Cail Flesch and Georg 
Kulenkampff as the director of the master- 
classes at the Lucerne Festival. There is a 
homogeneity of tone and a unanimity of 
phrasing about their work which some 
better-known groups might envy. 

This can be heard immediately in the 
Vivaldi concerto, in which the two outer 
movements are taken at a terrific lick. Too 
fast, in fact, but that doesn’t detract from 
the technical achievement. This is one of 
the old-fashioned ‘‘ symphonic ” concertos 
of Vivaldi, in which there is no element of 
contrast between soloist and ripieno. In the 
Bach concerto Schneiderhan himself plays 
the solo part most beautifully, and this is 
in fact the same performance as contained 
on Archive APM14086. If this item is your 
main interest in the disc you would probably 
do better to go for the Archive disc, since it 
couples with the E major concerto the 
A minor one and the D minor for two violins. 

Both the works on the other side of the 
disc would really be more appropriately 
played by solo strings than by even a small 
orchestra. With the Jacobean Ensemble’s 
performance (on Argo RG112—8/58) of 
these Purcell pieces fresh in my mind, | 
found it difficult to adjust to the warm, 
romantic interpretation they are given here. 
I’m certain that some people will prefer it, 
but I do urge anyone who has the chance 
to hear both and decide for themselves. 
Whichever performance you eventually 
decide is more to your liking the works 
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The Pipes and Drums 


8th (Lothians and Peeblesshire) Battalion, 


Greenwood Side; Johnnie Cope; The Green Hills 
Of Tyroll; The Battle’s O’er; Australian Ladies; 





The Royal Scots (The Royal Regirzent) Loudens Bonnie Woods; High Road To Linton; 
Dovecote Park; The Princess Royal’s March; Blue 

(By kind permission of the Commanding Officer) Bonnets; Scotland The Brave; The 5ist Division; 
Retreat Ceremony; The Heroes Of Kohima; The 

Pipe Major: Pipe Major D. Baillie Royal Scots Polka; The 25th K.P.S.B.’s Farewell to 

Meerut; Thick Lies The Mist On Yonder Hill; 

(Price 35/10d. inc. P. Tax) CML. 33001 (12° L.P.) Sleepy Maggie; John D. Burgess; The Back Of 


Bennachie; Dumbartons Drums. 


c+. Se 


, " Sah ee wn ‘- 


Tee a PME BARBIROLL 


. conducting the Halle Orchestra 











ie? BEETHOVEN : Symphony No. | in C Major, Op. 21 

Symphony No. 8 in F Major, Op. 93 
(Price 39/1 14d. inc. P. Tax) 

CCL. 30132 (12” L.P.) 

























Richard 
FARRELL 


(PIANO) 





Richard 
ARNELL 


conducting the 
Pro Arte Orchestra 


(‘‘The Composer Conducts’’ Series) 


CHABRIER : Marche Joyeuse 


BERLIOZ : Three Pieces from ‘‘Damnation Of Faust’, 
Op. 24 









RAVEL : ‘‘Ma Mere L’Oye’’—suite 
(Price 30/li4¢d. inc. P. Tax) 
CCT. 31005 (10° L.P.) 






LISZT-VERDI : 
“Rigoletto” Transcription 


LISZT-SCHUMANN : 


“Liebeslied” Transcription 
(“Devotion”) 


LISZT-CHOPIN : 
‘Hulanka” (Drinking Song’) 
(from Chants Polonais 
Op. 74 No. 4) 

(Price 15/34d. Inc. P. Tax 
CEC. 3201! (7” E.P.) 















GRAINGER : Shepherd’s Hey; 
Molly On The Shore; 


“The GREAT DETECTIVE” Mock Morris; 








irish tune from County Derry— 
‘‘Londonderry Air’’ 
(Price 1S/34d. inc. P. Tax) 
CEC. 32022 (7” E.P.) 


Ballet Suite, Op.68 


Overture and “Police and the Doctor”; 

Pas de deux—"‘Distressed Lady and Suspect”; 
Pas de trois—‘‘Doctor and Ladies”; 

The Fiend; Dance of Deduction; Finale 











(Price 12/104d. inc. P. Tax) 


CEM. 36011 (7” E.P.) 


A 
' 








PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD. 
66 HAYMARKET, S.W.! 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


DL 7-35 


¢+----------- 


SPA 21 
SPA Il 


into STEREO sound 


When stereo comes in by the door, need hi-fi fly out of the 
window? Not with Avantic! For the same amplifier (DL7-35) 
that became the critics’ choice is now part of the.new range of 
Avantic stereo equipment. Even if the box at the top left-hand 
corner represents your feeling about stereo at the moment, with 
this new equipment you can always “go stereo” later, simply by 
adding a further loudspeaker and DL7-35 power amplifier 
Look at the price list in the next column. One of those six ways 
of going stereo has been designed to suit your own pocket; a 
complete stereophonic installation can be obtained for as little 
as £54.12s. Remember thatall Avanticamplifiers have push-pull 
output stages. 





NORTHERN AUDIO FAIR 24-26 OCT. 


See and Hear 


AVANTIC EQUIPMENT 


Stand Demonstration Rooms 
25 233 and 234 
Grand Hotel, Harrogate 




















HIGH FIDELITY 








DL 7-35 





DL 7-35 


AMPLIFIERS 


(1) DL7-35 power amplifier at .§ 
SDL71 stereo pre-amplifier control unit .. £15.10s. 
(2) As above but with two DL7-35 power a . 


(3) DL7-35 power amplifier with SP21 stereo pre-amplifier 
control unit . £61.10s. 
(4) As above but with two DL7-35 power amplifiers 


4.10s. 
(5) SPA21 complete two-channel amplifier with combined 
pre-amplifier control unit 10s. 
(6) SPA11 complete two-channel amplifier with combined 
pre-amplifier control unit .. gus. 
LOUDSPEAKERS 
L35 3-speaker enclosure with 15” bass unit .. 90 gns. 
L20 3-speaker enclosure with 12”. bass unit 45 gns. 
SL12-21 two-unit enclosure for SPA2I1 .. 2 gns. 


17 gns. incl. °. T. 
12 gns. incl. P.T. 


SL71 two-unit enclosure for SPAI1 
SL7 single-unit enclosure for SPAI1 


*‘GLYNDEBOURNE’ 


Contemporary console cabinet finished in sapele mahogany 
with 1-DL7-35 power amplifier and SDL71 0 -amplifier 
control unit . ; £90.10s. 
As above but with 2-DL7-35 power amplifiers .. £123.10s. 
Space is provided for fitting radio tuner, gramophone 
motor and pick-up and tape deck. 


RADIO TUNER TYPE BM612. Continuous tuning: 
88-108 Mc/s., 180-565 metres and with variable a.f.c. or 
v.h.f. and variable selectivity on m.w. Foster-Seel. 

discriminator; 11 valves plus two neon tuning indicators, 
built-in power supply. 5 plus P.T. 
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scintillating sound 


There are more features in the new Simon 


SP.4 than 


have ever before been gathered 


into any portable tape recorder. Exclusive to 


the SP.4 is the fully ‘push-button-controlled’ 


Simon Automatic Deck and a 10-watt ultra- 


















linear amplifier. Automatic tape reversal 
allows not only 3 hours’ continuous recording 
but continuous replay indefinitely without 
attention. This technical excellence, matehed 
by elegant styling, makes the SP.4 an 
instrument that you will be thrilled to hear 


if you really appreciate first-class sound. 


’ 


incorporating the new Simon fully automatic tape deck 


and these outstanding features: 
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; 
0 ARR ALE Sl ACIS GS ly ACTA GS If BILGE 


The lid is detachable. Both case 

and lid are covered with genuine Rexine 
in attractive dual tone colours. 
Styling: Peter Bell, M.s.1.A. 


AUTOMATIC TAPE REVERSAL without button pressing or spool transposing 


CONTINUOUS REPLAY and 3 hours continuous recording without attention 


3-WAY MIXING FACILITIES on both record and playback 


10 WATTS OUTPUT from ultra-linear push-pull amplifier 


PUSH-PULL OSCILLATOR reduces noise and hum to minimum 
BASS AND TREBLE LIFT AND CUT with independent controls 


ERASE/RECORD ‘safety button’ 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR mains frequency-controlled 


a 





Visit us at the 
Harrogate Audio Fair 
Oct. 24th -26th. 


on Stand No.3 and 
Demonstration ROom 260! 


for accurate speed 


ACCURATE TAPE POSITION INDICATOR based on linear tape scale 


CATHODE RAY MAGIC EYE for ‘pin-point’ modulation 


MON SP 






Patents applied for 


high fidelity TAPE RECORDER 


CADENZA 


ribbon microphone 












... to do justice to the 
excellence of the SP.4. 


Dual impedance head, output 
sensibly flat between 
50-12.000 cps. In handsome 
presentation case, head only 
84 gens. or with tripod 
desk stand 10 gns. 
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A “WONDERFUL” Recording from 


ALICE 1 
VOERLANB 


by LEWIS CARROLL 




















directed by 
DOUGLAS CLEVERDON 
with 
JANE ASHER as Alice 
MARGARETTA SCOTT as Storyteller 


and 


Vivienne Chatterton Carleton Hobbs 


Tony Church Margaret Rawlings 
Frank Duncan Norman Shelley 
Leslie French lan Wallace 
Deryck Guyler Marjorie Westbury 


on 2-12” L.P.’s_ in f ie iss nae ; q 
attractive album con- : 3 oe 3 
taining nineteen 
drawings by JOHN 
TENNIEL — RG 145/6 


(Stereo-version 
available Nov. 1958) 


For full details of our latest releases including the Tallis Mass in Four Parts 
and Richard Strauss Works for Wind Ensemble write to Publicity Department. 


ARGO RECORD COMPANY LTD., 113/115 Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. (KINI 4256) 
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themselves, and particularly the chaconne, 
are immensely worth while. 


{ do wish that D.G.G. would give us 
more up-to-date and informative sleeve- 
notes, for this one has not yet caught up 
with the fact that this “‘ concertino”’ is 
almost certainly not by Pergolesi, and there 
is really no point in perpetuating myths. 
This is light-weight music after the Purcell, 
but beautifully played, like everything else 
on the disc. The recording is rich and 
round in tone, but a little over-resonant— 
for my taste, let me hastily add. j.N. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
in D minor, BWV903. Fantasias 
and Fugues: BWV904 in A minor ; 
BWV906 in C minor. Edith Picht- 


Axenfeld (harpsichord). D.G.G. 
Archive AP13009 (10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 
8s. 8d. P.T.). 


This disc, recorded in the Beethoven Hall, 
Hanover, on a 1950 Neupert harpsichord, 
adds yet another version of the Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue to the many now avail- 
able, but offers two works not hitherto 
represented in the catalogues. Of these two 
Fantasias and Fugues, the Fantasia in 
C minor is well known as a concert piece 
apart from its pendant, whose oddly 
chromatic fugue-subject almost derails 
Bach’s usually firm and solid tonality. But 
even if the harmonically kaleidoscopic 
sounds do appeal to you, the background 
noises of the Neupert will not. The regular 
articulation of a steady stream of equal 
notes at this point on the disc gives rise to 
a rhythmical knocking noise, caused by the 
action of the harpsichord, and no amount 
of filtering will get rid of it. I am unable to 
explain its presence here, when the 
remainder of the record is so free of 
mechanical noise, but the phenomenon may 
be due to the combination of a high register 
and a particular arrangement of couplers. 


The Fantasia in A minor is less attractive 
than its sister work, though the fugue is 
much more effective and more logical. 
Both works, capably played by Edith Picht- 
Axenfeld, are a welcome addition to the 
growing amount of Bach’s recorded key- 
board music. Her interpretation of the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue is ample in so 
far as power and technique are concerned, 


though there is perhaps insufficient imagina- 


tion in the phrasing and registration of the 
Fantasia. A reasonably free treatment of 
the recitative sections is surely nearer to 
Bach’s intentions, and more evocative of 
extemporisation than a rigid and metro- 
nomically precise interpretation. Neverthe- 
less. the arpeggios are sonorously played and 
intelligently realised (except for one instance 
when a down-up would have more 
dramatically set off a held high note) and 
the Fugue is very successful. The index card 
omits details of timings for the Fantasia and 
Fugue in C minor, and in case librarians and 
others are anxious to have them, here they 
pes Fantasia—4.28, Fugue—-3.47, Total— 
D.S. 
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BACH. Preludes and Fugues : BWV546 
in C minor; BWV547 in C major ; 
BWV534 in F minor. Little Prelude 
and Fugue in D minor, BWV554. 

BUXTEHUDE. Prelude and Fugue in 
G minor. Prelude and Fugue in 
D major. Anton Nowakowski (organ). 
Telefunken LGX66073 (12 in, 
28s. 9d. plus 11s. 2$d. P.T.). 

Nowakowski plays these pieces, according 
to the sleeve, on the organ of the Kloster- 
kirche, Soré. Why a Danish abbcy should 
be referred to by a German name on a 
disc issued in England is almost (but not 
quite) beyond my comprehension. Further- 
more the note for this disc is simply marked 
“Translated from the German’: as a 
record collector I should like to know who 
wrote it and who translated it, as well as the 
name of the organ-builder. 

These are fair performances, and Nowa- 
kowski phrases neatly though he is apt to 
blunder when changing registration. Some- 
times the change is too abrupt to be a con- 
vincing recreation either of Bach’s or 
Buxtehude’s technique, at other times the 
rhythm suffers and a climax is missed. 
Nevertheless his performance of the Bach 
F minor Prelude and Fugue compares well 
with one by Walcha which I reviewed last 
month. There is rather more fluency with 
Walcha, and his registration is less ebullient 
than Nowakowski’s. After one side of this 
Telefunken disc the ear begins to tire of 
screaming mixtures, though some part of 
this ever-present fault may fairly be laid at 
the door of the recording engineers. 

The two Buxtehude Preludes and Fugues 
are a welcome contribution to the growing 
discography of this important pre-Bach 
composer. That in G minor has previously 
been recorded by Finn Videro, but the D 
major work is new to the LP catalogues. It 
has a disarmingly cheeky fugue subject, and 
a gorgeous passage which conjures up 
visions of painted prancing horses. D.S. 


BARTOK. Piano Sonata (1926). 

PROKOFIEV. Piano Sonata No. 3 in 
A minor, Op. 28. 

ROZSA. Piano Sonata. Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol P8376 
(12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 84d. P.T.). 


Bartok Piano Sonata : 
Zadel Skolovsky 
Andor Foldes 


(3/56) NBL5025 
(11/57) DGM18272 


Prokofiev Piano Sonata 
Robert Cornman 


(12/53) LX T2836 
Gary Graffman 


(7/57) RB16015 

Three things common to these con- 
temporary piano sonatas, as they are called 
on the label (though 1917 is scarcely 
contemporary), are their dependence on 
brittle nervous energy (a sign of our times), 
their sparseness of texture, and their view 
of the piano largely as a percussive, rather 
than a lyrical or colouristic, instrument. 
Debussy’s ideal sound of a “* piano without 
hammers ”’ is already a whole world away. 
The novelty here is the full-length sonata 
of Miklos Rozsa, a composer known to the 
English gramophone lists (except for his 
film music) only by his Second Violin 
Concerto, which Heifetz recorded. Here, 
as T.H. said in his review of the former 
work, there is no need to invoke Rozsa’s 
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Hollywood successes as a convenient excuse : 
he is clearly a serious composer in his own 
right, and his many awards by various 
American artistic bodies and his appoint- 
ment as Professor of Composition in the 
University of Southern California are 
immediately explicable. The piano sonata, 
which was written in 1948, reveals the 
influence of Barték in its tonal idiom and 
its clear linear layout: it is lean, sinewy 
music of strikingly eloquent cast, and 
containing an unforced vein of lyricism. 
Its quality is apparent at first hearing, and 
repetition increases one’s respect for its 
freshness of thought and effectiveness of 
resource. Pennario presents it with admir- 
able pungency. 

He also gives a good, hard-driving 
performance of Barték’s aggressive sonata 
of 1926 ; but if this is the work anyone is 
particularly wanting, the recommendation 
of Foldes’s D.G.G. recording as the best 
available cannot but stand. That was 
superlative playing, brilliantly incisive, 
rhythmically vital, and meticulous over 
every nuance of Bartdék’s text. Pennario 
cannot quite compete in this class, but he 
acquits himself honourably. It is Proko- 
fiev’s short, violent Third Sonata (1917) 
that is, in some ways, the least convincing 
performance on this disc. The recorded 
quality is rounder than that which Graff- 
man received ; but the Allegro tempestoso is 
less hair-raising, its tempo makes less 
contrast with the Moderato, Pennario does 
not quite capture the semplice atmosphere 
of the second subject, and on occasion he 
is not quite as careful over the composer’s 
markings as he might be. The playing 1s 
always very clean, but the sonata does not 
quite grip the listener with the daemonic 
excitement it engenders in Graffman’s 
hands. L.S. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas: No. 17 
in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2; No. 18 in 
E flat major, Op. 31, No. 3. Wilhelm 
Kempff (piano). D. G.G. DGM18056 

(12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 

Coupled as above: 

Solomon (11/56) ALP1303 
Walter Gieseking (3/57) 33CX1417 
Kempff’s forte-piano approach is interest- 
ing and often convincing. As usual he tones 
down the excitement in these two sonatas 
apparently as a matter of policy, and it is 
perfectly true that the barn-storming way of 
playing Beethoven was next to impossible 
on the pianos for which he wrote his earlier 
sonatas. But even if we agree that the 
limited contrast Kempff allows himself 
between the two themes at the start of the 
D minor, the one a contemplative recitative 
and the other a turbulent onrush—if we 
agree that Beethoven got no more contrast 
than Kempff at the first performance, that 
does not mean he didn’t want more. I’m 
sure he would have liked Solomon’s grand 
piano approach better. Solomon gets all the 
drama out of the contrast that he can, plays 
the quick music much quicker than Kempff 
and makes the movement an exciting reality 
rather than an interesting museum piece, 
and at the end of the last movement he is 
nearer the original than Kempff, for he 
observes all the numerous gradations of tone 
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for which the composer asks, whereas 
Kempff, on the last page at least, ignores 
nearly all of them, to the detriment of the 
music. In the less dramatic E flat sonata 
Kempff seems to me more successful, and 
he plays much of it most beautifully. He 
still sounds thin-toned and almost emas- 
culated in comparison with Solomon, and 
some of his sforzandi, notably in the scherzo, 
are understated to the point of inaudibility. 
Nevertheless some of the finale is almost 
fiery, while the famous minuet is full of 
poetry. At times his almost dainty playing 
resembles Gieseking’s, but he is always the 
least passionate of the three who have 
coupled these sonatas, and most people 
will prefer the more passionate Solomon. 


R.F. 


CHOPIN. Andante Spianato and 
Grande Polonaise brillante in E 
flat major, Op. 22. Variations 
brillantes, Op. 12. Nocturne No. 5 
in F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2. 
Jakob Gimpel (piano). H.M.V. 
DLP1187 (10 in., 27s. 10d.) 

This disc appears to be the first of Jakob 
Gimpel’s to be released in England. He isa 
brother of Bronislaw Gimpel, the violinist, 
and has lived for twenty years in A-nerica, 
without however doing very much recording 
there. From the present release it seems 
that Gimpel is a virtuoso of high calibre, 
and a man who never plays a wrong note. 
His homeland was Poland, so that he might 
be expected to acquit himse!f v<li in the 
music of Chopin. But his interpretations, 
for all their fire and accuracy, lack the poetic 
quality that one looks for even in a purely 
bravura work sich as the Variations brillantes 
on a theme from Hérold’s Ludovic. The 
Grande Polonaise is similarly performed with 
immense verve, but the preceding Andante 
spianato (where smoothness should prevail) 
sounds nervous and unconvincing. —Tempi 
are on the fast side, so that one gets the 
impression that the Variations are there to 
act as a filler for the Polonaise, and the 
Nocturne as a filler for the Variations. 
Perhaps it was unfortunate that this pro- 
gramme was the one initially chosen for 
Gimpel’s recorded début. There is no 
doubt about his very considerable powers 
as a technician, and it is to be hoped that 
his further discs will sound less hurried and 
more thoughtful. I was not too impressed 
by the recording of the piano, which may 
have contributed to the general impression 
by its brittle and slightly unsympathetic 
tone. D.S. 


CHOPIN. Ballade No. 3 in A flat major, 
Op. 47. Andante Spianato and 
Grande Polonaise in E flat major, 
Op. 22. Fantaisie in F minor, 
Op. 49. Polonaise-fantaisie in A 
flat major, Op. 61. Wilhelm 
Kempff (piano). Decca LXT5445 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 11s. 23d. P.T.). 

Famous Chopin players are usually 
admired either for steely brilliance or 
languorous nostalgia. Kempff’s playing is 


neither especially brilliant nor especially 
sentimental, and perhaps as a consequence 
he is least effective in the more popular 
pieces. The present record, described as 
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Volume I (and it may or may not herald 
the complete works) contains only one of 
the more familiar Chopin pieces, the A flat 
Ballade, and I do not think Kempff is very 
fond of it. The climax is rather ineffective, 
and he bumbles about on a good many 
wrong notes asthe steers a somewhat careful 
course round the more difficult corners. 
Not that the playing is ever mediocre, for 
Kempff is far too intelligent a pianist ever 
to play badly. As his Beethoven records 
have shown, intelligence shines through all 
his performances, and it was perhaps to be 
expected that he would be at his best when 
Chopin too was at his most intellectual. 
Side two contains what are arguably the 
two finest pieces he ever wrote, and Kempff 
plays both of them magnificently. In some 
ways they are curiously alike ; in length 
and construction, for instance. Both the 
Fantasia and the Polonaise-fantaisie are in 
four flats, with, rather more than half-way 
through, a contrasted slow theme in the 
remote key of B major. The Polonaise- 
fantaisie is perhaps the more interesting 
contrapuntally and harmonically, but both 
show that Chopin at his best could sustain 
a really large-scale piece of music. Here, 
too, I thought the climaxes did not quite 
come off, and it may be that there has been 
some cutting-back on the recording to 
account for this. The quality is clean but 
apt to be a little thin at the top. Perhaps it 
Kempff were a more flashy performer one 
would be unaware of this. In the rather 
trashy Grande Polonaise (the one Chopin 
provided with a superfluous orchestral 
accompaniment) he makes the music sound 
better than I ever remember it by playing 
it with an almost meditative air that is 
unexpecticdly effective. R.F. 


CHOPIN. Piano Sonata No. 3 in 
B minor, Op. 58. 

SCHUMANN. Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12. 
Grant Johannesen (piano). H.M.V. 
CLP1208 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 10s. Id. 
Fetebe 

If the levity be permitted, this Chopin 
performance reminds me somewhat of 
the story of the amateur orchestra trying 
through the Prelude to Tristan for the first 
time: ‘“‘ Have a go, chaps,” urged the 
conductor, ‘* we’ll put the accidentals in 
later’. Mr. Johannesen, whose brilliant 
performance of a Saint-Saéns concerto and 
the Milhaud Carnaval d’Aix I remember 
praising earlier this year, plays the sonata 
most cleanly, neatly, efficiently—and dis- 
passionately: doubtless he will put the 
spirit in later. This is one of the least 
exciting, least intense performances of the 

Chopin I have heard, lacking both agitato 

feeling in the finale and expressive subtlety 

in the Largo (which merely sounds casual at 
this speed). Yet it is good piano playing as 

such: I just long, however, to pour a 

treble whisky into Mr. Johannesen to see 

if it would loosen up the iron self-control 
which inhibits his interpretation. 


The Schumann side is a rather better 
proposition, though after having heard the 
Richter recording it is hard to be satisfied 
with anything less. Once again it is in any 
sense of fire or urgency that Mr. Johannesen 
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disappoints—Aufschwung is extremely 1: ild, 
and Grillen is too careful by half. It i: in 
the lyrical movements that he is happie;t— 
the serene beauty of Des Abends or the mi:'dle 
section of Aufschwung—and his Tri mes 
Wirren is neat-fingered, though he minir:ises 
Schumann’s characteristic sforzandi. At the 
least, his playing avoids the sloppy senti- 
mentality which too often  disfigures 
Schumann performances. The recording 
on both sides is excellent. L.S. 


ENGLISH ORGAN MUS‘C. Byrd. A 
Fancie: A Voluntarie. Bull. Salvator 
mundi Deus: Fantasia. Gibbons, 
In Nomine: Fantasia. Recorded at 
St. Lawrence, Appleby Westmore- 
land.) Tomkins. Fancy. Blow. 
Verset in D minor: Prelude in A Re. 
(Recorded at Holy Trinity Chapel, 
Staunton Harold, Leicestershire.) 
Locke. For a Double Organ “‘Melo- 
thesia”. Purcell. Voluntary on the 
Old Hundredth Psalm Tune. Verset. 
Greene. Voluntary No. 2. Handel. 
Fugue in F. (Recorded at St. John, 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire.) 
Nares. Introduction and Fugue. 
Boyce. Voluntary No. 7. Stanley. 
Voluntary No. 7, Op. 9. (Recorded at 
All Saints, Rotherham, Yorkshire.) 
Thurston Dart (organ). H.M.V. 
CLP1212 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 10s. Id. 
ys AR 

The little 7-inch record of Thurston Dart 
playing Purcell and Handel on two of these 
organs that came out a rm # 1th or two back 
was merely a foretaste of this much more 

ambitious anthology (see also page 208). 

It is designed to present a conspectus -of 

English church music between about 1600 

and 1750, played on instruments as nearly 

as possible like those for which it was 
originally conceived. I have not seen the 
sleeve, which will, I imagine, give full 
information, but I believe the Appleby 
organ is supposed to contain some of the 
earliest surviving pipe-work in the country, 
and certainly its open, forward diapason 
tone seems admirably suited to the earlier 
pieces on this disc. Musically I can’t help 
feeling that Byrd and Gibbons prove far 
more satisfying than Bull, whose imagina- 
tion is hardly equal to the recondite tasks 

(for example the enharmonic shifts in this 

Fantasia) that he imposes on it. The slightly 

later instrument at Staunton Harold is well 

enough suited to the music of Tomkins and 

Blow in point of time, but is perhaps rather 

on the small side for the latter. Blow’s 

preludes and ‘“‘verses’’ often have a frag- 
mentary character that is better served by 

a cathedral acoustic (he was organist of 

Westminster Abbey) than by the chamber 

acoustic we are given here. However, the 

organ at St. John’s, Wolverhampton, can 
hardly be faulted, either in itself or in the 
combination of spaciousness and clarity 
with which it has been recorded. Purcell’s 
surviving organ music does not show him 
at his most characteristic, I’m afraid, and 
the Voluntary on the Old rooth is not a piece 

I would want to hear very often ; never- 

theless it is good to have it on disc in such 

an authentic performance. 
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THE RECORDED ART OF 


WILLIAM STEINBERG: born 1899; violinist at ten; 
virtuoso pianist at fifteen; awarded Wullner 
prize for conducting at nineteen. 

The musical biography of this justly cele- 
brated conductor of the world-famous 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra reads like 
a legend. 

Listening to Steinberg through Capitol’s 
FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND recordings is a 
major experience, rich in musical enjoy- 
ment. For the qualities which characterize 
Steinberg as a conductor are first and fore- 
most his sound and thorough knowledge of 


WILLIAM STEINBERG 


his medium. His complete devotion to the 
task at hand, so dedicated, so devoid of un- 
essentials, as to compel the admiration of 
musicians and audiences alike. Last and 
not least, he has the intensity and fire with 
which to project every work, so that the 
core as well as the substance and spirit are 
fully revealed. 





Now, through the medium of Capitol’s FULL 
DIMENSIONAL SOUND recordings, Steinberg’s 
genius receives the highest fidelity known to 
the recorder’s art. 


Selected Masterpieces from The Steinberg Collection. 

LEFT TO RIGHT: 1 Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5—P.8325 2 Hindemith, Mathis der Maler and Toch Symphony 
No. 3—P.8364 3 Brahms, Symphony No. 1—P.8340 4 Bruckner, Symphony No. 4—P.8352 § Rimsky-Korsa’cov, 
Scheherazade—P.8305 6 Richard Strauss, Der Rosenkavalier; Suite: Don Juan, Op. 20—P.8423 


E.M.l. RECORDS LTD 


8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET 


LONDON W.1 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
RECORDS 


Fora complete 
list of FDS recordings 
write to Capitol Records 
8-11 Great Caitle Street, W.1 
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@ Every make of Record and Pre- 
Recorded Tape. 


@ Ready Reference Classical A to Z ata 
glance under Composers and Artists. 
Ground Floor. 


® ae Sam, Light Vocal & Orchestral 
in Browserie, Lower Ground Floor. 


e@ Stage and Screen Records (New 
Feature) Ground Floor. 


@ Personal Export and Gift Parcel 
Scheme — 2nd Floor. 
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Cosmopolitan Corner for For- 
eign Records, Language Course 
and Sound Effects Records, 
and specially imported Top 
Selling Foreign Discs. Ground Floor. 
Stereo Records and Amplifiers. 
2nd Floor. 


ee, _ - 
Tape Recorders, Hi-Fi Equipment and Tapes. ~ 


2nd Floor. 


Radio/Radio Grams and Television. 7st Floor. 
Personal Recording and Tape-to-Disc Dubbing. 


1st Floor. 


Space Heaters, Spin Dryers, Washing Machines 


and all Household Appliances. 2nd Floor. 
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N.B. Ali classical record staff 
are chosen for their expert 
knowledge, and, in addition to 
severe preliminary examina- 
tion requirements, many are 
LR.A.M.and linguists-FRENCH, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
and GREEK, 
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2ft range 


a NEW line of 
Record Storage 


” Units 


Here is a new and ingenious method of housing ALL your records. 


These beautifully built and highly finished units—delightful articles 
of furniture in themselves and designed to fit in with any furnishing 
scheme—can grow with your record collection. In solid Agba, 
light or walnut colour. The assembly illustrated shows three units, 
including a Top Storage Cupboard for 7” records—a special feature 
of these units—a roomy drawer for tapes and catalogues, a Bottom 
Storage Cupboard for 10” and 12” records and legs or base. 


Dimensions are: Top—2’ x 9” x 104%” high. Drawer—2’ x I’ 2” x 
6” high. Bottom—2’ x I’ 2” x I’ 3” high. Legs 6” high. Units 
also supplied 3’ wide with choice of legs or solid base as required. 
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Please send for full details right away 


MERBERT E. GIBBS L™ 
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See and Hear 
this equipment at 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
RETAIL SHOWROOMS 


ist & 2nd FLOOR DEMONSTRATION ROOMS 
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A superb 8-valve (plus metal rectifier) 
reproducer with VHF/FM, long, 
medium and short wave radio and 4- 
speed autochanger, equipped for the 
reproduction of the new stereophonic 
records. Interchangeable pick-up 
heads, separate loudspeaker chambers, 
four loudspeakers. ‘“Magic-eye’ tuning. 
Piano-key selection, extension speaker 
sockets. The walnut-veneered cabinet 
with magnetically closing doors and a 
pull-out radio compartment is finished 


with gleaming ‘Esterpol’. 


ERGUDON 


* Ferguson’ is the registered trade mark 0} Thorn Electrical Industries Limited 
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De eae | 
| AIDA —Verdi 7 
| | Curtis Verna, Corelli, Pirazzini, | 
| | Guelfi, Neri, Zerbini. | 
Conductor: Questa. LPC 1262a-b-c. | 
| | 
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| 

| OTELLO — Verdi 7 
: Guichandut, Broggini, Taddei, | 
Mercuriali, Corsi. 
l Conductor: Capuana. LPC 1252a-b-c. | 
| | 
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=e | 
| LA GIOCONDA —Ponchielli | 
| Callas, Barbieri, Poggi, 
| Silveri, Amadini, Neri. | 
| Conductor: Votto. LPC 1241la-b-c. | 
| | 
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Finally come Handel and his English 
contemporaries and followers, Boyce being 
much more interesting than either of the 
others. The Rotherham organ, considerably 
restored, is less exciting to listen to than the 
earlier ones, and in the Nares and Stanley 
pieces Mr. Dart makes what is almost his 
only error of judgement in the matter of 
registration: to my ears the combination 
of reeds and mixtures is very harsh. On the 
whole, though, the registrations are effective 
without any lack of authenticity, and 
admirably designed to show off England’s 
modest but distinctive contribution to 
classical organ-building. His playing, too, 
has a rhythmic zest about it (largely due to 
properly articulated phrasing) that makes 
even the less interesting of these pieces 
enjoyable to listen to. It is a record that 
will appeal primarily to the steadily increas- 
ing legion of organ-enthusiasts, but anyone 
interested in early English music should 
make a point of listening to it. J.N. 


LISZT. Sonata in B minor. Rapsodie 
Espagnole. Sonetto del Petrarca 
No. 104 (No. 5 from Années de 
Pélerinage, 2nd Year). Three Paga- 
nini Studies: No. 5 in E major, “* La 
Chasse”; No. 2 in E flat major, 
“Octave study”? ; No. 3 in G sharp 
minor, ‘“‘La Campanella’. Alexander 
Uninsky (piano). Philips SBL5228 
(12 in., 24s. 3d. plus 9s. 53d. P.T.). 
Sonata in B minor : 

Malcuzynski (2/54) 383CX1106 
Shura Cherkassky (10/54) ALP1154 
Edith Farnadi (12/54) WLP5266 

(6/55) DG16088 


Andor Foldes 
Geza Anda (6/55) 383CX1202 
(11/55) CLP1057 


Gina Bachauer 
Liszt’s is probably the greatest piano 
sonata composed since the death of Beet- 
hoven. At once brilliantly effective, deeply 
poetic, and of extraordinary intellectual 
subtlety, it can bear the closest scrutiny from 
any angle. And it is almost impossible to 
bring off a performance that satisfies all 


Liszt’s demands. 


Uninsky’s reading is by no means to be 
despised. He generates plenty of excitement; 
his touch is eloquent and appropriate 
almost always ; he articulates the phrases 
so that they make structural and poetic 
sense. ‘There are some bosh shots in his 
double octave passages, but so there are in 
other, more expensive versions. His inter- 
pretation is sensual and intellectual rather 
than dazzling, and once or twice I could 
wish for more of the leonine glitter that we 
can hear from Cherkassky and Anda. 
Uninsky’s technique is a fine one, though, 
as he shows in the Liszt Paganini studies on 
the other side. His version of the Petrarch 
Sonnet 104 I found exquisitely beautiful, 
that of the Spanish Rhapsody slightly dull. 
The surface of my review copy was rather 
noisy, and the piano tone rather thin. 


Of his competitors I am inclined, by a freak 
of chance, to prefer the ladies—for if ever 
there was a man’s piano sonata it is this 
one. Both of them pull up the flow of the 
music too often (in the second subject, for 
nstance) ; Miss Bachauer’s accentuation 
’ sometimes crude and bumpy ; and Miss 
“arnadi’s first two notes are missing, which 
is a catastrophe (if it is not peculiar to the 
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copy which the Editor sent me). But both 
give remarkable performances. Andor 
Foldes’s is too rhetorical, and has a dismal 
side-break in the middle of a phrase. 
Cherkassky and Anda both thrill me at the 
expense of what Liszt wrote, and what the 
structure of the sonata requires. 

There is room for a really fine recorded 
version of this tremendous work. 

W.S.M. 


%OISTRAKH, DAVID. Clair de Lune 
from “‘Suite Bergamasque”’ (Debussy, 
trans. Roelens). Jota from “Seven 
Canciones Populares Espagnoles”’ 
(Falla, trans. Kochanski). Extase, 
Op. 21 (Ysaye). Valse-Scherzo, 
Op. 34 (Tchaikovsky, trans. Beze- 
kirsky). Love Song, Op. 7, No. 1 
(Suk, arr. Kocian). Three Hungarian 
Folk Dances (Kodaly, arr. Feigin). 
Légende, Op. 17 (Wieniawski). 
Mazurka (Zarzycki). David 
Oistrakh (violin), Vladimir Yam- 
polsky (piano). Columbia Stereo- 
phonic SAX2253 (12 in., 30s. plus 
lls. 84d. P.T.). Monaural: (9/57) 
33CX1466. 

I cannot see that a violin and piano 
recital benefits much, if at all, from stereo 
sound. It does not need spread but does 
need depth. Not that the present sound is 
shallow—but where is the gain ? I realise, 
of course, that once most people have 
installed stereo equipment they will discard 
their monaural set-up, if they ever had one, 
and that therefore everything from now on 
should be issued in stereo as well as mon- 
aural. On that basis this present disc is 
justified. But as long as I have a monaural 
gramophone I shall prefer to listen to that 
version of the performances, if only for the 
reason that I, and any friends who are 
around, can then sit where we like to hear 
the rausic. This limitation of where one can 
sit to hear a stereo record properly is 
obviously the enormous disadvantage of the 
system and has rather been glossed over. 
One critic has just remarked that it is less 
than that imposed by television—but that 
is simply not true. If I move much, either 
to left or right of my central seat, I find I 
hear more of one speaker than of the other. 
Another limitation that has been little 
remarked on is that any surface noise—and 
even the best of records has a little—is 
doubled, since it is reproduced on two 
speakers. However, there is little enough of 
that on this present disc. 

The monaural version of the record was 
warmly received when it first appeared, and 
the playing itself is certainly as beautiful as 
one could imagine, with good balance on 
the stereo version between violin and piano. 
Some of the pieces (Suk’s Love Song, for 
instance) go on far too long for their content 
and I myself would prefer shorter ‘‘encores”’. 
Still, there are some unhackneyed pieces on 
this disc. 

I must commend the sleeve notes. 
Columbia have been wise to engage Neville 
Marriner for this type of record, for not only 
does he, as a first-rate violinist himself, know 
the music from a performer’s point of view 
but he also has a real gift for writing. Again 
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and again he hits off a description of a 
passage most vividly—as that the first of 
Kodaly’s Hungarian Dances has ‘“‘an impatient 
punctuation of 5ths’’. It is odd, though, to 
read his remark that ‘“‘ Bohemian music in 
the nineteenth century is chiefly disting- 
uished by the names of Smetana, Dvorak 
and Mahler”. The statement is true, for 
Mahler was Bohemian born, but one finds 
it difficult to think of him musically in the 
same bracket as those two out-and-out 
Bohemian nationalists, Smetana and Dvorak. 
But it is a stimulating note. T.H. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantata No. 54 “ Widerstehe 
doch der Siinde”’. St. Matthew 
Passion, BWV244: No. 47, “Erbarme 
dich, mein Gott”. Cantata No. 53, 
“Schlage doch, gewiinschte Stunde”? 
Cantata No. 200, BWV223: “ Beken- 
nen will ich seinen Namen’. Helen 
Watts (contralto), Philomusica of 
London directed by Thurston Dart. 
London L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50169 (12 
in., 28s. 9d. plus 11s. 24d. P.T.). 

Widerstehe doch der Siinde (Christian, ne’er 
let sin o’power thee), an alto solo cantata 

for an unspecified occasion, begins with a 

discord that startles even today, and the 

close texture of the basses and violas, with 
the violins struggling up above them, express 
the fear of one who dreads the power of sin. 

The recitative following contrasts the 

worldly prosperity of hardened sinners with 

the terrible awakening that awaits them, 

and the final aria bids the sinner break h’s 

chains and return to friendship with God. 


This remarkable Cantata receives an 
admirable performance. Miss Watts gives 
full force to the text; note, for example, 
her singing of the words “‘ sharpened sword ”’ 
(‘‘ scharfe Schwert ’’) in the recitative, in 
which her declamation and the imaginative 
treatment of the continuo (harpsichord and 
string bass) are outstanding. She also keeps 
her tone perfectly steady in the long-held 
note in the first section of the opening aria. 
Miss Watt’s singing of ‘*‘ Erbarme dich ” 
(“‘ Have mercy, Lord ’’) from the St. Matthew 
Passion, though good, is a little too strenuous 
for my taste. I like it more restrained and 
prayerful ; and the use of muted ¢uéti strings 
—for which, I believe, there is no authority 
—though making the violin obbligato, 
beautifully played, stand out well, brings 
a touch of Carlo Dolci colouring into the 
picture, 


Schlage doch, gewitinschte Stunde (Chimes, 
ring out the moment longed for), a mourning 
aria rather than a funeral cantata, has been 
off the LP catalogue for some time: it is 
now happily restored in an excellent per- 
formance which needs only a little more 
varied treatment of its constantly repeated 
burden. The chimes are nicely blended in, 
and how imaginative of Bach to end the 
aria just with one of them, leaving the 
listener to resolve mentally the chord in the 
previous bar. “* Bekennen will ich seinen 


Namen ” (“I will confess His name’) is 
the only aria extant from a lost cantata that 
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first came to light in 1935. As the excellent 
sleeve note says, “ the gentle, happy con- 
fidence of the music is very apt to the words’”’. 
The note contains German texts, with 
English translations, of all the pieces. 

I hope Mr. Dart will give us many more 


performances of (lesser-known) Bach 
Cantatas as well performed as these and 
with recording as agreeable and as well 


balanced. A.R. 


RITA STREICH. Songs by Schubert. 
** Die Forelle ”: “ Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen”’: “ Seligkeit”: “Heiden- 
réslein”’. Hugo Wolf. ‘“ Wohin mit 
der Freud ?”’: ‘* Wiegenlied ”: “ Die 
Kleine”: “ Nachtgruss”. Richard 
Strauss. “Der Stern”: ‘“Einerlei’’: 
““ Schlechtes Wetter ”. Otto Nicolai. 
Variations on the Cradle Song by Carl 
Maria von Weber, “* Schlaf Herzens- 
sdhnchen”’. Darius Milhaud. Chan- 
sons de Ronsard: ‘‘A une fontaine”’ ; 
““A Cupidon”; “Tais-toi, babillarde 
arondelle’’?; ‘* Dieu vous gard’”’. 
European Folk Songs. Gsiatzli ““Dur 
d’s Oberland uf dur d’s Oberland ab” : 
When love is kind: Canto delle 
risaioli: Au clair de la lune: 
Z’Lauterbach. Rita Streich (soprano), 
Erich Werba (piano). D.G.G. 
DGM19103 (12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. 
Pa). 

This is a much more pleasing disc than 
the one of Lieder by Mozart about which I 
wrote in last month’s issue. Miss Streich 
has chosen a _ considerable variety of 
attractive material and from first to last she 
sings with beautiful tone, her many high 
notes perfectly poised, her enunciation 
excellent. She sings naturally, as a bird 
sings, and with such evident enjoyment that 
it seems unkind to say that more than this 
is required in Lieder. Something more is 
certainly present in many of these songs, 
but her Schubert group is disappointing. 
She misses the miniature drama and 
humour of Die Forelle, sings Auf dem Wasser 
zu singen too briskly and with little of its 
graceful indolence, and-—-oddly enough, 
because she could easily do it—in Heiden- 
réslein she fails to “‘throw”’ her voice gently 
nto the air at the end of the first phrases of 
the verses, all of which are sung with 
iexactly the same over-loud tone. Seligkeit is 
well done. 


Miss Streich is happier in the gioup of 
early Wolf songs, particularly in Wiegenlied, 
the second of the two songs with that title 
with poems by Reinick, one “‘in summer’”’, 
the other one “in winter”. The sleeve note 
gives no indication of this, but merely talks 
about the “‘recitative style” of Wolf as com- 
pared with Schubert’s “melodious klavier- 
lied”. This sort of nonsense really will 
not do. 


The Strauss group goes well, though 
Schiechtes Wetter needs to be more sharply 
characterised, Nicolai’s ‘‘Variations on a 
cradle song of Weber’’, more musical than 
many showpieces, is an original choice, and 
Milhaud’s Chansons de Ronsard give the 
singer plenty of opportunity to display her 
pure and lovely high notes, and her delight 
in them. 
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Miss Streich is at her very best, as one 
might expect, in the folk song group, 
and sings When love is kind in excellent 
English. It is, of course, not a folk song at 
all ; the words are by Thomas Moore and 
the melody, by some unknown composer, 
is—I should imagine—of about the same 
period. Canto delle risaioli, a haunting song 
of the workers in the rice fields, is beautifully 
done, but hardly authentically. One would 
not meet Anna Magnani in such romanticised 
surroundings! Miss Streich is to be com- 
mended for singing “Au clair de la lune” 
without frills: she carols away delightfully 
in the Austrian and German folk songs. 

The sleeve does not see fit to mention 
anywhere that the singer is accompanied— 
and very well too—by Erich Werba. The 
recording, favouring the voice, is good. 

A.R. 





Forthcoming Callas 


Maria Callas arrived in this country last 
month and has undertaken several further 
recordings for Columbia. One LP of Verdi 
includes several scenes from Macbeth, whilst 
another LP is entitled “‘Great Creations 
and Variations’ and includes arias from 
Donizetti’s Anna Bolena and Bellini’s II pirata, 
as well as variations on Benedict’s Carnival 
of Venice. 


Organ Recordings 

In his article, ‘* Quarterly Prospect . . . or Why 
Don’t the Recording Companies . . .?”’, Denis Stevens 
made some suggestions about organ recordings which 
has prompted this welcome reply from ** H.M.V.”’ 


Following some B.B.C. third programme broad- 
casts of Early English organs in the Autumn of 
1957, it was decided by ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ 
to make a comprehensive series of organ record- 
ings to cover the story of organ music and organ 
building. 

There followed an_ exhaustive itinerary 
through Western Europe, and a large number 
of superb instruments almost unknown outside 
their own locality were discovered. 

“His Master’s Voice” are recording, on a 
number of specially selected instruments, works 
of the great masters which are contemporary 
with the organs themselves. New editions have 
been carefully chosen in accordance with early 
writings. 

For the first time in the history of the gramo- 
phone, recordings have been made by Thurston 
Dart on four early organs in England of music 
from Byrd to Stanley. 

Similarly recordings have been made in 
Holland with Flor Peeters of music from the 
Netherlands and North Germany, while 
Fernando Germani has recorded various Bach 
organ works also in Holland. 

Records so far released in this series consist of 
the following: Fernando Germani at the organ 
of St. Laurens, Alkmaar, Holland (H.M.V. 
CLP1145, reviewed January 1958). Thurston 
Dart at various English organs (H.M.V. 
7EP7051, reviewed May 1958, and H.M.V. 
CLP1212, reviewed in this issue). 

Further records in this series will be released 
in due course, projects are in hand to cover the 
rest of Germany, France, Italy and Spain. All 
this will afford an opportunity to study in close 
proximity works by all the great figures in 
organ music, with complete specifications of the 
instruments used and in the knowledge that 
here is enshrined music of lasting beauty. 
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OPERATIC 


BEETHOVEN. Fidelio. 


Don Fernando 
Don Pizzaro 


Kieth Engen (ba:: 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (bar 


) 

-) 

Florestan Ernst Haefliger (te: .) 
:) 


Leonore Leonie Rysanek (so 

Rocco Gottlob Frick (ba::) 
Marzelline Irmgard Seefried (so; ) 
Jaquino Friedrich Lenz (te: .) 


Bavarian State Opera Orchestra 
and Chorus conducted by Ferenc 
Fricsay. D.G.G. DGM18390-1 (two 
12 in., 60s. plus 23s. 6d. P.T.). 

Furtwangler (5/54) ALP1130 2 

In the October 1956 issue of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, P.H.-W. wrote an admirable 
review of the Toscanini recording of Fidelio 
(H.M.V. ALP1304-5), comparing its merits 
and defects with those of the Furtwangler 
set, and making us wish we possessed both. 
I learn with regret that the Toscanini set 
has been deleted—one can only hope that 
perhaps Decca will restore it on the R.C.A. 
label—so there is no point in taking it into 
consideration, in detail, in this review. 

It was, as is the present issue, on two discs 
to Furtwangler’s three, and contained, as 
did the Furtwangler set, the Leonora No. 3 
Overture as well as the Fidelio Overture. 
Fricsay omits the former, but gives us the 
first presentation of the work as an opéra 
comique, that is with the dialogue (heavily 
cut) between the numbers, as well as, of 
course, in the melodrames. This is an 
enormous gain, especially before the duet 
in Scene 1, Act 2, when Leonora makes her 
magnificent, and infinitely touching, under- 
statement in replying to Florestan’s heartfelt 
** What have you not done for me ? ” with 
** Nothing, my Florestan ”’. 

There are, compared to the Furtwangler 
performance, many other gains. Gottlob 
Frick, who sings in both recordings, has 
notably improved on his previously excellent 
Rocco, as witness his part in the duet with 
Pizzaro in Act 1 when he sings the words, 
** My blood runs cold ”’: it sounds now as 
if that really happened, while before he did 
little more than sing the notes. This is a 
superb performance. 

Needless to say, Fischer-Dieskau, as 
Pizzaro, outclasses Edelmann all along the 
line, though he forces his tone in some of the 
loud phrases of his part. But what point he 
gives to the words, what terrible malevolence 
he suggests. 

Another gain is Seefried’s Marzelline. 
Jurinac sang the part beautifully, but did 
little to characterise it ; Seefried, in her very 
best voice, is suitably pert in the opening 
duet (Act 1) and admirable throughout. One 
never feels, as one did with Jurinac, that she 
might just as well have sung Leonore— 
which brings us to that lady. Leonie 
Rysanek is not yet a great Leonore, and 
though Martha Médl was not in her best 
voice when she recorded the part, she did 
convey more tension, more of the “‘ inward- 
ness ” of the faithful wife. Miss Rysanek’s 
voice rings out more freely and freshly in the 
upper reaches, she does not spare herself, 
and is sometimes touching. I found Ernst 
Haefliger a more imaginative Florestan than 
Wolfgang Windgassen ; he makes one fee 
the coldness and darkness of the dungeon, 
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and his weakness from lack of food, more 
acutely in his great scena at the start of Act 2. 

Another point in which this performance 
scores Over its competitor is in the Prisoners’ 
Chorus. The solo bass sings ** Sprech’t leise”’ 
(‘‘ Speak softly ’’) in a whisper, only just 
heard, instead of the mf of the other set. 
We feel the danger to which these men are 
exposed. Such great moments as the canon 
quartet in Act 1, the thrilling “ prison ” 
quartet in Act 2, make their due effect in 
both sets: but when we come to the con- 
ductor’s part Fricsay’s generally quicker 
tempi are to be preferred, in my view, to 
Furtwangler’s, and certainly he gets more 
exultation, from his excellent chorus, into 
the Closing Scene than Furtwangler did. 
The quality of the orchestral playing is not 
so fine as that of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the strings are less warm in tone, 
but, in general, the Bavarian State Opera 
Orchestra is very good. 

The recording favours the voices rather 
more than in the H.M.V. issue and is not 
always so clear in detail, but it is very 
satisfactory. The H.M.V. set was banded ; 
this one, of course, is not. ‘Toscanini, no 
doubt, provided more incandescence than 
either of these other conductors, but 
Fricsay brings us a theatrical, not a studio 
performance of the opera: and so, to sum 
up, this is the issue to which I would give 
first place. 


LEHAR. The Merry Widow—excerpts. 


Baron Mirko Zeta Howell Glynne 
Valencienne Marion Lowe 
Count Danilo Danilovitch Thomas Round 
Anna Glavari June Bronhill 
Camille de Rosillon William McAlpine 
Vicomte Cascada Dennis Dowling 
Raoul de St. Brioche 


Bogdanovitsch ohn Larsen 
Kromov Raimund Herincx 
Pritsch William Booth 


Sadler’s Wells Opera Company 
and Orchestra conducted by William 
Reid. H.M.V. CLP1226 (12 in., 
25s. 9d. plus 10s. Id. P.T.). 


Side 1. Act 1: Introduction and Opening Scene; 
Duet ; Widow’s Entrance; Auftrittsligd; Duet; 
Finale. Side. 2. Act 2: Introduction and Vilja; 
March Septet; Pavilion Duet; Finale. Act 3: 
Grisettes ; Duet; Finale. 


Despite the fine and more or less complete 
Columbia recording of The Merry Widow 
released in July 1953 it is good to have this 
record of highlights in the first-rate Sadler’s 
Wells production which finished up recently 
with a short season at the Coliseum in 
London. It is also good for my peace of 
mind that two such excellent records 
should be complementary rather than rivals. 
The older recording is sung in German and 
includes some spoken dialogue, which the 
majority of English listeners will not under- 
stand, whereas the new issue is sung in 
English and there is no spoken dialogue. 

The translation is a new one by 
Christopher Hassall, who wrote the beak 
for Sir William Walton’s Troilus and Cressida. 
It is very free and far better than the musical 
comedy versions to which we are accustomed 
and the first of which I saw as long ago as 
1923 with Evelyn Laye as the widow. 

The Merry Widow is one of the best of the 
Sadler’s Wells productions, full of life and 
verve, and this disc gives a very good 
impression of its quality, both in so far as 
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the soloists and the general team work are 
concerned. ‘To a voice of winsome quality 
June Bronhill, as the widow, adds charm, 
sparkle and a lively sense of roguishness, 
and in Thomas Round, who has now 
returned to the D’Oyly Carte Company, as 
Danilo, she has a first class partner with a 
fresh youthful voice and an easy and 
appropriately racy style. As Baron Mirko 
Zeta (or Popoff as it used to be in the 
musical comedy productions) Howell 
Glynne gives a performance that in humour 
is worthy of his great predecessors in 
England, not even excepting George Graves 
I fancy, although I never saw him in this 
role, and infinitely better vocally. Marion 
Lowe gives one of the best performances she 
has ever given as the Baron’s amiably 
dutiful wife. Vocally she is quite secure and 
she also manages to convey through the 
microphone much of the sly humour with 
which she invests her stage performance, 
and in which she is a positive riot when she 
leads the grisettes in the third act. William 
McAlpine and Dennis Dowling are splen- 
didly cast as the elderly rivals for the hand 
and fortune of the widow, the minor male 
roles are sung with much more than the 
adequacy which one normally expects in 
smaller parts, and the cast is completed by 
six grisettes who are obviously thoroughly 
enjoying themselves. 


But over and above individual excellencies 
there is the Sadler’s Wells team work built 
of innumerable small but important details, 
well supported by the chorus and orchestra 
and directed and controlled with verve and 
élan by William Reid. The recording is 
first class, clean and incisive, the words 
come through very clearly and, most 
agreeably, the atmosphere is very much 
that of a stage and not a concert pro- 
duction. W. A. CHISLETT. 


MOZART. Le Nozze di Figaro: “‘ Now 
for vengeance ”’ (Act 1). Die Zauber- 
fléte : “‘ O hear us, O Isis and Osiris !’’; 
** We know no thought of vengeance ” 
(Act 2). Zaide: ‘The hungry man 
who dines in state”? (Act 2). Don 


Giovanni: “One moment! Pray 
allow me” (Act 1). Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail: “ When a maiden 


takes your fancy” (Act 1); “‘Ha! My 
pretty brace of fellows” (Act 3). 
Owen Brannigan (bass), Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Susskind. H.M.V. DLP1186 
(12 in., 27s. 10d.). 

A good deal hangs on the reception given 
to this disc. If there is a demand for opera 
in English the record buying public must 
show that they welcome this issue, and want 
more. Owen Brannigan, one of our best 
basses, is well experienced in opera, and in 
all but one instance, reaches the heart of the 


matter in this excellent selection of arias.” 


The exception is the second of Sarastro’s 
arias, ““We know no thought of vengeance” 
(“In diesen heiligen Hallen’”’), from The 
Magic Flute. I did not find here the absolute 
serenity the aria demands, and which makes 
it such a complete contrast to the vengeful 
outpourings of the Queen of Night that 
precede it. This is strange, for Mr. 
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Brannigan has the imagination to give the 
aria its proper atmosphere. “O Isis aad 
Osiris”, handicapped without the choral 
refrain, is well done, and the singer excels 
in the two arias from Seraglio and the 
“catalogue” aria from Don Giovanni. His 
splendidly clear enunciation may make 
some people realise the amazing virility of 
the Don, as his innumerable conquests are 
reeled off in words they can understand : 
for Edward Dent’s sparkling translation 
makes the matter very plain. It was a 
happy thought to include the aria from 
Kaide, sung by a character, Osmin, who, as 
the sleeve says, is in the nature of a sketch 
for his great comic namesake in Seraglio. 
Susskind and the R.P.O. provide excel- 
lently played accompaniments and the 
recording is good. A.R. 


* ORFF. Die Kluge. 


The King Marcel Cordes (bar.) 
The Peasant Gottlob Frick (bass 
The Wise Woman Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (sop. 
The Jailer Georg Wieter (bass 
The Man with the Donkey Rudolf Christ (ten. 
The Man with the Mule Benno Kusche os 
Ist Vagabond Paul Kuen (ten. 
2nd Vagabond Hermann Prey (bar.) 
3rd Vagabond Gustav Neidlinger (bass) 


Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Wolfgang Sawallisch. (Recorded 
under the supervision of Carl Orff.) 
Columbia Stereophonic SAX2257-8 
(two 12 in., 60s. plus 23s. 5d. P.T.). 
Monaural: (6/57) 33CX1446-7. 

I would not pretend that I enjoyed Orff’s 
everlasting chugga-chugga-chugs any more 
on this record than on the monaural one. 
The dialogue perhaps benefits most. When 
you can place the characters and sense 
something of their movements, the dialogue 
takes on an extra vitality, and you can begin 
to differentiate between the somewhat 
similar voices of the three tramps. But I 
must not exaggerate ; you can only begin 
to do so. Despite the excellent articulation 
of all the singers, and with all the benefits of 
stereophony, I still found I got very little 
pleasure out of this record unless I followed 
with a score. This is not a criticism of 
stereophony, I must quickly add, but of 
Orff, and indeed of myself. In my view 
Orff’s music will not stand up on its own, 
and my German is not quite good enough 
to understand all the words. And I must 
report that stereophonic sound is no sub- 
stitute. With a score I quite enjoyed myself, 
and certainly Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s 
glorious singing of the big aria that fills 
much of the last side would almost tempt 
me to buy this second record at least. Here 
alone the composer seems to me to achieve 
beauty, to write something worth hearing 
twice in quick succession. You couldn’t play 
all of this trivial music over and over again 
and study it with increasing enjoyment, and 
surely that is what records are for. And I 
do not think it is very successful stereo- 
phonically. Instruments do not seem to have 
set places ; the next time you notice one, it 
seems to be somewhere else. Poor adjust- 
ment on my equipment ? I do not think 
so. Other records sounded all right. 
Perhaps this sort of moving around won’t 
worry most people. Perhaps gramophone 
companies believe that instruments should 
be placed wherever it is stereophonically 
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most effective at a particular moment. 
Personally I find myself wanting to visualise 
one of two things: either a concert plat- 
form with the strings spread across the front 
and the wind and percussion at the back ; 
or an opera-house pit, with perhaps, as at 
Covent Garden, woodwind on the left, 
strings in the middle, and brass and per- 
cussion on the right. I would have liked 
one or other of these arrangements in Die 
Kluge. R.F. 


*SULLIVAN. The Mikado. 

The Mikado of Japan Owen Brannigan (bass) 
Nanki-Poo Richard Lewis (ten.) 
Ko- Ko Geraint Evans (bar.) 

Ian Wallace (bar.) 
Pish-Tush John Cameron (bar.) 
Yum-Yum Elsie Morison (sop.) 
Pitti-Sing Marjorie Thomas (cont.) 
Peep-Bo Jeanette Sinclair (sop.) 
Katisha Monica Sinclair (cont.) 
Pro Arte Orchestra and Glynde- 
bourne Festival Chorus (Chorus 
Master: Peter Gellhorn) conducted 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent. H.M.V. 
ASD256-7 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
23s. 5d. P.T.). Monaural : ALP1485-6. 

This is the stereo version of the recording 
reviewed by A.P. last December. The stereo 
issue of the even more recent Decca-D’Oyly 
Carte recording was also announced for 
release in mid-September, but has not 
arrived in time for the comparative review 
which would have been so interesting. 

Like A.P., my first records of The Mikado 
were those of 1918 with the wonderful cast 
which he lists. Indeed, rather to my 
surprise, I find that I still have them, 
complete in their album. I am also very 
familiar with the 1927 recording and, what 
is perhaps more important, I heard most 
of the members of that cast in the flesh as 
well as on records, and consequently Sir 
Henry Lytton {Mr. he then was of course) 
has throughout my life set the standard 
against which other aspirants to the role of 
Ko-Ko have had to stand or fall. 

With A.P.’s comparative analyses I am in 
complete accord, and I can go one step 
further, for I have also heard the recent 
Decca-D’Oyly Carte recording in monaural 
form (reviewed by V. Homewood in 
August) and on balance it is, I think, a 
little better in performance than their 1950 
recording, particularly orchestrally and in 
the substitution of Thomas Round for 
Leonard Osborn, and substantially better 
as a recording. Darrell Fancourt is sadly 
missed, of course. Neither Donald Adams 
(Decca) nor Owen Brannigan (H.M.V.) can 
equal his rich and ripe Mikado. 

The H.M.V. soloists as a whole could 
with advantage take a rather more light- 
hearted view of their roles and very much 
to mv surprise, although the words of the 
soloists come through very clearly, those of 
the chorus are not as audible as they might 
be in places. 

But enough of the respective perform- 
ances, for I do not want to repeat what has 
already been so well said. What of the 
stereophonic qualities of the new release ? 
To answer this depends greatly upon what is 
expected. What I personally want from 
stereo most is a broader and more spacious 
sound that does not come to my ears in a 
concentrated beam, but is spread over an 
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area corresponding to that of a theatre or 
concert hall stage when sitting in a good 
seat. This there is, and in very good 
measure. 

In so far as the precise positioning of 
individual artists or instruments is con- 
cerned there is rather less stereo effect than 
I expected, and certainly less than in a 
number of stereo records I have heard. The 
soloists sound to be centrally placed with the 
orchestra, and sometimes the chorus, spread 
to the right and left of them, but the soloists 
all sound to be central or near central even 
when three or four of them are on the stage 
together. There is little suggestion of 
spacing on the stage, or of entries and exits. 

For this I am, on the whole, grateful for 
I have feared sometimes that there might 
be a tendency to exaggerate stage positions 
and movements. The general effect is 
definitely towards what we hear in an 
oratorio, or concert performance of an 
opera with all the soloists grouped together, 
with little or no attempt to simulate a stage 
performance with natural movements. 
Probably this is a_ perfectly accurate 
portrait of what the performance actually 
was. It is early days yet to say much about 
this, but I have heard some stereo tapes of 
operas in which the effect was much more 
that of a stage performance with all its 
action. 

But of the most important thing there is 
no doubt. The stereo discs are substantially 
more natural in their sound than the 
monaural ones, even when the latter are 
played through the two amplifiers and two 
loudspeakers of stereo equipment. A little 
more definite positioning of individuals 
might have made the new discs even more 
desirable, but it is far better to err on the 
conservative side than to use the new power 
of stereo as a gimmick, which it could so 
easily become. W. A. CHIsLeTT. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN II. Der Zigeuner- 


baron. 

Graf Peter Homonay 
Conte Carnero 
Sandor Barinkay 
Kalman Zsupan 
Arsena 


Hermann Prey (bar.) 
Willy Ferenz (bass)* 
Nicolai Gedda (ten.) 

Erich Kunz ({ bar.) 
Lrika Koth (sop.) 
Mirabella Monica Sinclair (contr.)t 
Ottokar Josef Schmidinger (ten.) 
Czipra Gertrud Burgsthaler-Schuster (contr.) 
Saffi Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (sop.) 
Pali Erich Paulik (bass) 
Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Otto Acker- 
mann. Columbia 33CX1329-30 (two 
12 in., 60s. plus 23s. 5d. P.T.). Speak- 
ing parts by *Karel Stepanek and 


tLea Seidl. 
Krauss (1/52) LXT2612-3 
Paulik (4/58) PVL7083-4 
For my money this is the best of the 
complete Gipsy Barons to date; _ better 
recording, better singing, and better, or at 
least more subtle and stylish, ensemble. 
Perhaps nothing shows that the degree by 
which this operetta, for all its second place 
popularity, falls below the standard of Die 
Fledermaus is that the new degree of better- 
ment is not all that important. Thus, 
should you have either the Decca set or the 
quite recent (April) Vanguard set, you are 
not likely to turn green and faint from envy 
of those who are acquiring this—unless it is 
in the matter of Schwarzkopf’s Safh, which 
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brings out the musical comedy mistress in 
her so richly. She has been doing this kind 
of thing since the early thirties (to judge by 
some old Telefunkens of Lehar’s Land of 
Smiles a collector played me recently) and 
no one knows better than she just what is 
allowed in the way of extending the appeal 
of the thing as written just a fraction. Or if 
anyone does know, then she or he does not 
succeed in managing the vocal tone 
spinning to our satisfaction. At all testing 
points Mme Schwarzkopf simply outsings 
the gypsy brides of Hilde Zadek (Decca) 
and Gerda Schreyer (Vanguard). I per- 
sonally had a liking for Sari Barabas on the 
potpouri under Moralt (Philips SBR6217), 
but that was for the spirit of it rather than 
the letter. For keeps, I like this Saffi the 
best: the impetuous tug of *‘ So elend and 
so treu”’; the pride in “ Hier in diesem 
Land” and the swooning in the ever 
popular duet “‘ Wer uns getraut ” (the hit 
number) are as captivating for us as for the 
Baron himself. Baron Sandor Barinkay is 
what sort of a vocal type? I suppose 
notions vary. Perhaps because I have 
always heard him, in the flesh, sung by some 
fleshy, forced-up baritone I picture him as 
at best a squireen. Both Kmentt on Van- 
guard and Julius Patzak give him some 
body ; Gedda is perhaps a little over 
elegant. Here is an almost effete aristocrat 
and as turtle-doved in style as that Duke of 
Urbino who sings over the waters of the 
lagoon in A Night in Venice. I can imagine 
some people requiring a sturdier hero. But 
how welcome to others will be the light 
touch, the poised upper notes rather than 
the strangled jerk. 


A clinching point is the presence of that 
delightful comic artist Erich Kunz who, in 
the Vanguard set, played the Hungarian 
commander Homonay (which gives him 
the famous recruiting song and Czardas). 
But I think it is pure gain to have him here 
in the awkward comic role of the pig breeder 
Kalman Zsupan, which can, when per- 
formed by some German practitioners, 
sound fatiguingly gross to the ear of those of 
other countries. In this gipsy role we are 
often treated to terrible lip-smacking 
vulgarity, of which Erich Kunz is—if not 
incapable—at least exceedingly chary. The 
characterisation is quite fruity enough, but 
it always remains comic and wry rather 
than coarse. The talent is also mercurial as 
appears in the last act—in the Couplets— 
and this last act has altogether a more 
irresistible swing than either of the others. 
It is of course very short, scarcely half a 
side, but that is the way in operetta, 
especially when docked down to go on four 
sides. as is the case in all the complete 
versions. I have not seen the sleeve notes to 
this version, but I trust there will be no talk 
of Arsena’s song occurring in these initial 
moments of the last act, for it does not and 
did not on Decca either, whatever the 
sleeve writer believes. Erika K6th takes 
her chances well elsewhere. Hermann Prey 
and Willy Ferenz are on their toes and the 
governess Mirabella. compounded of the 
singing voice of Monica Sinclair and the 
spoken voice of Lea Seidl, adds up to a vivid 
whole. The Czipra here is perhaps the least 
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beefy and pungent of the three, but I like 
her easy touch. Nor will you find any fail- 
ings in the idiom generally. The earlier 
scenes Carry a certain amount of spoken 
dialogue tedious possibly to those who do 
not follow it ; but they may be encouraged 
to learn that speech diminishes rapidly and 
that the latter stretches are nearly all 
waltzing and marching and pooping off 
tuneful descants over mellifluous gallops to 
which our feet beat time. 

Here, in short, is another vintage cham- 
pagne recording of a Viennese operetta, 
and those who possess the similar Fledermaus 
or A Night in Venice will know what to 
expect—and get it. P.H.-W. 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO. 
and Delilah (Saint-Saéns) : 
temps qui commence”’. Mignon 
(Thomas): ‘“Connais-tu le _ pays’’. 
Werther (Massenet): ‘Werther, qui 
m’aurait dit’. Carmen (Bizet): 
‘“*L’amour est un oiseau rebelle’”’. The 
Barber of Seville (Rossini): “‘Una 
voce poco fa”. Don Carlos (Verdi) : 
“O don fatale’. I Capuletti ed i 
Montecchi (Bellini): “Deh! Tu 
bell’anima”. La Cenerentola 
(Rossini): ‘“‘Nacqui all’affrano... 
non pili mesta’”’. Giulietta Simionato 
(mezzo-soprano), Orchestra of Saint 
Cecilia Academy, Rome, conducted 
by Franco Ghione and Fernando 
Previtali. Decca LX7T5458 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 11s. 24d. P.T.). 

This gifted and elegant looking mezzo- 
soprano has won much praise and esteem, 
not without good reason. The recital listed 
above, especially the French side of it, brings 
forward pieces (Mignon and _ Werther’s 


Samson 
**Prin- 
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Charlotte) which now do not have many 
rivals in the catalogues. Of these two, Mme 
Simionato is more at home in her Air 
des _ letters, when Charlotte re-reads 
Werther’s melancholy _prognostications 
(only too soon fulfilled—for there he 
stands, after a thwack on the drum, on the 
threshold, come to borrow Albert’s pistol 
and sing “ Pour quoi me reveiller ?’’). 
Frankly, I prefer Irma Kolassi’s version of 
all this (also on Decca). This version, with 
Ghione, is Massenet for Italians—sluggish, 
fruity and dull: quite wrongly conceived. 
The treatment answers better in Delilah’s 
first aria, but Mme Simionato is exactly the 
same as Mignon as she is as the Philistine 
voluptuary. The introductory atmospherics 
for her start of ‘“‘ Know’st thou _ the 
land... ?” (in my view and that of A.R. 
the best of all the versions of Goethe’s poem) 
are poorly done, with a wretched flute solo. 
The singer, instead of musing dreamily and 
touching softly on Mignon’s belief that, in 
Italy, even the birds are lighter (“et 
l’oiseau plus leger ’—inimitably done by 
Patti) splurges—warm and loud. At the 
climaxes she swoops and “thrills”. Again, 
hopelessly wrong ! 

At the same time, a slight wobble 
and a rich vibrato further tend to destroy 
and blur what should be a fine line (com- 
pare Germaine Czernay on an old Columbia 
10-inch). 

The Carmen is rich and slow—with poorly 
executed twiddles. The singer’s lower 
register proves to be less well based than 
one supposed. Intoning on middle C in the 
Werther excerpt she does only fairly well. 
But there are rich passages in Eboli’s aria, 
*O don fatale’, where the princess con- 
siders taking the veil. This is, I think, her 
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best number. The Rondo from Cinderella, 
Rosina’s scene and the charming piece by 
Bellini, all have their merits, notably a 
genuine skill in lightening the voice and 
getting it to “speak” rapidly. But the total 
effect is apt to be dull. 


On the credit side it must be said that the 
voice itself is rich and warm. Many people, 
not unduly fastidious about details of 
interpretation, style and phrasing will be 
content. It is quite as melodious, after all, 
as many a cornet solo recital. P.H.-W. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Serenade to 
Music. B.B.C. Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Henry J. Wood, with Isobel 
Baillie, Stiles Allen, Elsie Suddaby, 
Eva Turner, Margaret Balfour, Astra 
Desmond, Miuriel Brunskill, Mary 
Jarred, Heddle Nash, Walter Widdop, 
Parry Jones, Frank Titterton, Roy 
Henderson, Robert Easton, Harold 
Williams, Norman Allin. Columbia 
SED5553 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. 74}d. 
P.T.). Recorded in October 1938. 

I don’t think E.M.I. could possibly have 
had a more appropriate thought at this 
time than to reissue the original recording 
of our beloved Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 
Serenade to Music. For though he composed 
many more weighty works, he did nothing 
so utterly felicitous as this, while in sheer 
beauty it stands out, not only among his 
own compositions, but in all music. It was 
written for Sir Henry J. Wood on the 
occasion of his Jubilee, and everything 
seems to have conspired to make it a perfect 


A photograph taken in the Columbia Recording Studios, St. John’s Wood, London, during the historic recording of Vaughan Williams ‘‘ Serenade to .vlusic 
composer is seen standing in the centre, together with the late Sir Henry Wood and the sixteen soloists named above. [£.M.J. Photo] 
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gem of its kind, even to the inspiration the 
composer had in his choice of words (““How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank’’, 
from The Merchant of Venice). 


The work uses sixteen of the best-known 
singers of that time, singing in ensemble, 
each also having a characteristic phrase on 
his or her own. But these singers were 
Vaughan Williams’ friends as well as Sir 
Henry’s, for most of them sang his songs or 
the solos in his choral works at Three Choirs 
Festivals, in London and all over the 
country. and the feeling that these voices 
are singing again, to add their tribute at 
the passing of a friend, is most moving. 


The orchestral sound is 1938ish, of course, 
but perfectly acceptable if you bear that in 
mind, while the voices come through 
splendidly (and stir so many memories). 
How good to hear again Isobel Baillie 
singing her famous phrase“sweet harmony”’, 
with that top A perfectly taken, Stiles 
Allen’s zestful richness, Eva Turner’s 
thrilling sound (rather too much for these 
surroundings, one must admit!), the 
immediately recognisable quality of Heddle 
Nash, Norman Allin’s singing of “The 
motions of his spirit are dull as night, and 
his affections dark as Erebus’’—and indeed, 
all of them. (An historic picture of all these 
artists appears on the previous page.) 


This reissue would have been welcome 
at any time. Arriving at this moment it 
makes one thank Heaven for Ralph 
Vaughan Williams and the music he left 
for us. pe & 


POETRY AND DICTION, ETC. 


LEWIS CARROLL. Alice in Wonder- 
land. 
Alice Jane Asher 
Dormouse and Baby Vivienne Chatterton 
King of Hearts Tony Church 
Mouse, March Hare and Frog Footman 
Frank Duncan 
White Rabbit and Fish Footman Leslie French 
Cheshire Cat and Bill the Lizard Deryck Guyler 
Lory and The Mad Hatter Carleton Hobbs 
Margaret Rawlings 


Queen of Hearts 
Norman Shelley 


Gryphon and Caterpillar 
Mock Turtle Ian Wallace 
Duchess and Helen Marjorie Westbury 
Story adapted and produced by 
Douglas Cleverdon and told by 
Margaretta Scott. Argo RG145-6 
(two 12 in., 60s., plus 23s. 5d. P.T.). 


Down the Rabbit Hole; The Pool of Tears; A 
Caucus Race and a Long Tale; The Rabbit sends 
in a Little Bill; Advice from a Caterpillar; Pig 
and Pepper; A Mad Tea Party; The Queen’s 
Croquet-Ground ; The Mock-Turtle’s Story; The 
Lobster Quadrille; Who stole the Tarts?; 
Alice’s Evidence. 


Every Christmas there are stage re-pre- 
sentations of one or other of the Alice stories 
and as we leave the theatre we usually 
complain that it cannot be done. These are 
stories to be told. You can no more bring 
the Mad Hatter to life than the devastating 
logic of which he is the symbol and not the 
substance. These are not characters, but 
simply the extension of thought processes. 
As the guardian of the spoken word on disc 
Argo must have had many qualms over this 
project, particularly with the example of 
Norman Shelley as an exponent of stories 
for children before them. As it is we are 
confronted with a star cast largely thrown 
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away on animal impersonations, of which 
Vivienne Chatterton’s Dormouse is cer- 
tainly endearing. The production involves 
a mixture of narration and acting with the 
maddening ‘‘ He said—She said ”’ practice. 
This recording, then, is not for those who 
believe that Alice is a story and that it loses 
its point when turned into an amiable 
charade. Even apart from the incompar- 
able Mr. Shelley there are others in this cast 
who could have given us a wonderful 
reading. It is sad to be lukewarm about 
any production by Douglas Cleverdon in 
the week of his imaginative and brilliantly 
conceived Cromwell conversations for the 
B.B.C., and indeed, if you like your Alice 
this way, there are several good moments 
here as well as Miss Chatterton’s utterance 
of the words “treacle” and “‘ridiculous’’. 
The sleeve notes include an _ excellent 
introduction, and the album of two records 
is properly decorated with Tenniel’s illustra- 
tion. These records are announced for 
release in stereo form in November. 
R. WIMBUSH. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. The 
Suicide Club. The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Read by 
Sir Laurence Olivier. Decca 
LK4254 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 10s. 1d. 
Fee} 

*“* Certain dank gardens cry aloud for a 
murder: certain old houses demand to be 
haunted ; certain coasts are set apart for 
shipwreck.” Thus Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who, like César Franck in music, is insepar- 
able from his Christian name to posterity. 
Writing about Stevenson during the 
Edinburgh Festival and within a mile of the 
original of “ The Spy Glass” in Treasure 
Island suggests a sympathetic notice. Are 
we to have records with an “ X ”’ certificate? 
Both Stevenson and Wilde (in Dorian Gray) 
must have known Mary Shelley’s Franken- 
stein, of which a recording might redress the 
balance after the cinema’s brutalising of an 
essentially tragic story. Decca’s tentative 
essays in the macabre preserve the style of 
great writers and let us hear the words. 
Like the Sherlock Holmes record (February 
1957), this ““Robert Louis Stevenson Album” 
is not a straight reading of The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and of The Suicide 
Club. The stories are given a “‘ production”’. 
There is anonymous music and, in the 
absence of other names, I assume that Sir 
Laurence Olivier plays all parts, suggesting 
a miulti-recording technique, brilliantly 
carried out, but naturally lending itself to 
a charge of cheating. If you accept the 
techniqu(, the production is magnificent. 
Sir Laurence grips the imagination immedi- 
ately and sustains his grasp even through 
the comparatively feeble Suicide Club, where 
the dealing of the cards really should have 
you on the edge of your chair. 

R. WimsusH. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


What a variable conductor Fritz Leh- 
mann was. He could be so dull, yet could 
suddenly produce a collection of Mozart 
overtures as brilliantly sparkling as those 
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on his D.G.G. disc with the Berlin Phi!- 
harmonic Orchestra, a miracle of bub- 
bling Mozart playing. Two of these, Cosi 
Jan tutte and Il Seraglio, are now available on 
EPL30014, and if a bit over 9 minutes over- 
all is not generous in quantity, yet the 
quality of this record is high indeed. Also 
from 1.G.G. is another extract from their 
Tannhduser LY under Leitner, this time the 
Overture, played by the Wiirttemberzg 
State Orchestra on EPLL30071. A per- 
formance of this that breaks in the middle 
would, for mie, have to be exceptional, and 
I find this one ordinary and not helped by 
a recording that lacks ultimate vividness 
(though the strings have a very nice 
sound), 


Decca contribute Kempff’s highly per- 
sonal reading of the Schumann Piano 
Concerto, reduced from two sides of a 1953 
12-inch LP. L.S., in the original review, 
meutioned pre-echo at the start but this has 
now been removed and the general sound is 
agreeable. But it remains a curious reading, 
often beautiful, but so wayward as not likely 
to be a general choice: and surely the 
reticence of much of the playing, admirable 
in earlier movements, makes for a dull 
finale. This is a 10-inch MP, L.W5337. 


Capitol have reissued Camilla Wicks’ 
performance of the Sibelius Violin Concerto 
together with two of the most popular of the 
Legends, The Swan of Tuonela and The Return 
of Lemminkdinen, with the Stockholm Radio 
Symphony Orchestra under Ehrling. 
The Concerto originally took both sides of 
a 12-inch, while the Legends are drawn 
from a complete recording, both discs now 
deleted. The revised issue on P8327 is 
obviously good value, even if the solo 
playing, though in many ways so good, is 
not always completely masterful, and the 
orchestral accompaniment lacks excitement 
and is not always well balanced. The 
performance of the two Legends is un- 
reservedly recommended, and here the 
orchestral sound is vastly better. It remains 
as a whole a good Sibelius bargain. 


Philips offer Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio Italien 
on ABE10038, with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra conducted by van Kempen, 
an effective performance, with a good string 
sound but rather hard brass (fat the start, for 
instance). Also from Philips, on ABE10041, 
is Beecham conducting Elgar’s Cockaigne 
Overture, not a “ traditional ” reading of 
the piece (who would expect it to be ?) but 
one that so often throws light on the beauties 
of the score. Both playing and recording are 
first-class. If you don’t like the idea of a 
break in the middle, by the way, it was also 
reissued some time ago compiete on one 
side of SBR6225 with Elgar’s string Serenade 
on the reverse—both these reissues from the 
same Elgar/Beecham 12-inch LP—now un- 
obtainable. 


On their Fontana label, CFE15019, 
Philips produce more Beecham (this time 
with the Columbia Symphony Orch- 
estra instead of the usual R.P.O.), a suite 
from Bizet’s Carmen, originally on the 
Columbia label. The whole of what was a 
12-inch side seems to have been put on to 
this little record and since both performance 
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and sound are of the utmost brilliance, there 
need be no hesitation on the part of anyone 
who wants to acquire this. 

On Decca CEP561 Backhaus plays 
Beethoven Op. 27, No. 2, and clearly will 
have none of this “Moonlight” business, 
playing the first movement, indeed, in a 
straightforward manner which many will 
think plain insensitive. The allegretto is a 
little laboured and the finale, though very 
well articulated, shows a confined range of 
dynamics. It sounded to me as if Backhaus 
had been playing this work far too often 
and long. 


* * * * 


Maria Stader’s account of Mozart’s 
Exsultate Jubilate (D.G.G. EPL30082), with 
the all too popular yet hideously difficult 
final third, is probably the best complete 
version available. Erna Berger runs Miss 
Stader close and is to be preferred to the 
Misses Gueden and even Schwarzkopf in 
this taxing piece, where to keep up the 
feeling of exultation and at the same time 
see to it that the runs are all in fluent work- 
ing order and precisely in time is a great 
responsibility which sometimes makes for a 
fatally cautious overtone to the rejoicing. 
Maria Stader has, like some other D.G.G. 
sopranos, the maximum help from the echo 
chamber, not withstanding I find some of 
her singing, as in the role of Pamina, a little 
pallid. The runs which defeated even 
Elisabeth Schumann (the whole was 
originally a showpiece for a_castrato 
soprano) fall more or less exactly into place, 
except on one occasion, and there is con- 
fidence right up to the climax. She is 
accompanied by Fricsay and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

D.G.G. EPL30018 brings the two bass 
arias from Lortzing’s Der Wiaildschiitz 
(“Fiunftausend Taler”) and Zar und 
Kimmermann (‘‘ O sancta justitia ’”’) sung by 
Georg Hann with the Wiirttemberg State 
Orchestra under Leitner and the Munich 
Philharmonic under Eichhorn, respec- 
tively. These two songs are among the most 
popular numbers in Lortzing’s operas—i.e. 
Donizetti-style buffo arias for German 
consumption. ‘‘ Five thousand dollars ”’ is 
the sum offered to the comic schoolmaster 
if he will renounce his bride (like many 
faced with a dollar offer, today, he falls). 
It is a rich comic affair and Georg Hann 
makes a capital effect. ‘‘ O sancta justitia, 
ich méchte rasen ” (‘* Holy justice indeed, 
I could go crazy ”’) is likewise a fine show 
of angry oldmanship and the singer shows 
a nice line and sense of occasion. Recording 
and accompaniment are admirable. 

Here are two welcome 7-inch classical 
reissues from Decca. One is CEP557 on 
which Bergonzi sings four tenor arias, 
repeating triumphs from LXT5407 
which I hailed in March with the cry of 
“Bravo, Bergonzi!’’. I see no reason to 
withdraw, especially as D.S.-T., now having 
heard him in the flesh in Verona, pro- 
nounces him, likewise, an artist. An 
Occasional throatiness and too persistent 
flicker in his tone are undeniable but not 
unacceptable. “Celeste Aida” is_ well 
phrased. The aria from Luisa Miller has 
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imagination behind it. The testing “‘Ah, si 
ben mio” from the third act of Jl Trovatore 
is smooth and, compared to the effort of Del 
Monaco, simply masterly in phrasing. The 
whole opening scene of the final act of Ballo 
recalls Martinelli in span and planning. Not 
a marvellous voice, but an artist among 
robust tenors. 

Another 7-inch, CEP560, gives us four 
different artists in four smash hits. Top of 
the list is Tebaldi’s golden, stately, 
gorgeous entrance of Adriana Lecouvreur, 
‘I am the humble hand-maiden of genius”’. 
I do not tire of this sumptuous inspiration 
(only wish we could have a decent recording 
of the whole). Tebaldi is superb, even if the 
penultimate note is only just up to pitch. 
I’d have liked more from the orchestra under 
Erede. But this is, vocally, the best ; 
surpassing sweet-toned Hammond and 
interesting Callas in the “straight’’. 

Di Stefano, only caught on Decca this 
once (he is usually a Columbia artist), gives 
us Nemorino’s “Una furtiva lagrima”’ from 
The Elixir of Love. He sings it very loudly, 
truly but unpersuasively—preferable ver- 
sions abound. 

Giulietta Simionato sings—guess what? 
“QO don fatale’: this is the same lush, 
extravagant performance as on her LP 
recital of ’55 and also appearing on LP this 
month (page 211, LXT5458). One of her 
best efforts. Campora, the tenor on the 
Decca Butterfly, sings most acceptably the 
‘‘Lamento di Federico” (from Cilea’s 
L’ Arlesiana), a real show-stopper, nostalgic, 
touching and memorable. He does quite 
well, though Di Stefano is more passionate, 
Tagliavini much more subtle, with fading 
pianissimos not here even hinted at. 

All in all, CEP560 is very good value as a 
gift record. P.H.-W. 


* * * * 


Decca LW5336 brings us some ‘“‘high- 
lights” from the company’s splendid record- 
ing of Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. These are, 
from Act 1, the Italian tenor’s aria 
(Dermota) and the whole of the music 
from the Marschallin’s reflections on the 
inexorable passage of time (“Die Zeit, die 
ist ein sonderbar Ding’’) to the end of the 
act (Reining, Jurinac). Maria Reining 
makes a very sympathetic character of the 
Marschallin and sings her monologue 
*“‘Quinquin, er soll jetzt gehn’’, with a sad 
simplicity that is touching, and Sena 
Jurinac is an admirable Octavian. On the 
reverse, there is, from Act 2, the scene of 
the Presentation of the Silver Rose (Gueden 
and Jurinac), Annina’s reading of the 
letter of assignation to the end of the act 
(Réssl-Majdan, Weber) and the Trio 
from Act 3, all excellently sung, with 
Kleiber’s wonderful handling of the score 
is, of course, the particular “highlight” 
of this issue. 

It is indeed good to have Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s most beautiful performance of 
Delius’s Mass of Life reissued on Fontana 
CFL1005-6. There is in this work some of 
the loveliest music Delius, or anyone else, 
ever wrote and I hope the work will now 
make many new friends. Beecham gets 
playing of the finest quality from the 
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R.P.O. and among the soloists (Sinclair, 
Craig, Boyce) Bruce Bovce, who has the 
major part, gives the performance of his 
life. —The London Philharmonic Choir 
are very good indeed. A.R., 





REVIEWERS’ NOTES 


T.H. writes: 

In the last issue of THE GRAMOPHONE I 
reviewed Hollreiser’s recording of Tchai- 
kovsky’s 5th Symphony (Vox) and referred 
to the conductor throughout as Horenstein. 
Readers cannot have been seriously misled, 
for the review was correctly headed as being 
conducted by Hollreiser, but all the same 
this must have seemed to readers a very 
casual thing to do and I hasten to explain. 

When I scribble a review in its first, 
pencil, state I usually refer to the artist 
concerned by his initial. It saves so much 
effort when you don’t have to keep writing 
out “ Hollreiser” and “ Horenstein ” (let 
«lone such fellows as “‘ Schmidt-Isserstedt’’). 
Reviews in this state are often kept for a 
day or two in case I want to modify them 
and in this instance I evidently proceeded 
eventually to the fair copy, by which time 
H for Hollreiser had become H for Horen- 
stein. 

May I assure everyone that there was no 
casualness at the time of listening, for I 
was perfectly aware who was conducting : 
and anyway, whichever gentleman was 
concerned, that would have made no 
difference to my views. But I ought to 
apologise to Horenstein and his admirers 
for saddling him with a notice which wasn’t 
at all favourable and I do so with pleasure. 





Pye/Mercury Announcement 

Pye Records Limited of England and the 
Mercury Record Corporation of the United 
States of America jointly announce that the 
agreements existing between them expire 
on the 30th September, 1958. Plans for the 
handling of the Mercury repertoire in Great 
Britain and of the Pye repertoire in the 
United States of America after that date 
will be announced in due course. Existing 
catalogue items of the Mercury repertoire 
in Great Britain and of the Pye repertoire 
in the United States of America will con- 
tinue to be sold by the respective companies 
up to the 31st December,'41959. 
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PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


‘* Wherever you go, there is a festival,’ said 
Inge Borkh. ‘‘ It is very bad. A festival should 
really be out of this world, and you cannot 
have festivals all the time and everywhere.”’ 

We were talking at Edinburgh, where Miss 
Borkh had delighted me as the red-headed 
villainess of Weber’s Euryanthe, staged at the 
Festival. by the Stuttgart State Opera. On a 
recital record last year she sang *‘ Ocean, thou 
mighty monster ’’ from Weber’s Oberon : but 
that opera, she told me, she has never sung on 
the stage. 








Inge Borkh { Decca photo) 

Myself, having seen Oberon staged at Cologne, 
I wait for an English recording and an English 
stage performance of what must be the only 
opera written in English by a great Continental 
master. (The libretto is not beyond repair.) 
But the role which Miss Borkh herself would 
most like to perform in a complete operatic 
recording is Verdi’s Lady Macbeth: an extract 
from the role is to be heard on her new recital 
record, reviewed here last month. 

* * * 

‘* Wherever you go there is a festival... 
Certainly I could have imagined no more 
imprebable place for a festival than Aspen, 
Colorado, a former silver-mining town nearly 
8,000 feet up in the Rockies. 

Yet there, on a visit this summer, I found 
such artists as Jennie Tourel, Mack Harrell, 
Szymon Goldkerg, William Primrose, 
Vronsky and Babin, and the Juilliard 
Quartet. As well as performing, they were 
teaching at the Summer School with which the 
Aspen Festival i : organised. 

Jennie Tourel told me of her forthcoming 
recital record under the collective title “‘None 
But The Lonely Heart”: ‘“‘I thought it 
would be nice to show them the real Russian 
schmaltz’’. 


Mack Harrell, who sings Nick Shadow in the 
complete recording of Stravinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress, is also the Wozzeck in the American 
complete recording of Berg’s opera—most 
regrettably, not available here. He told me of 
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recording Bach lately not in New York but in 
Cleveland, where Robert Shaw (conductor of 
the excellent Robert Shaw Chorale) is now 
settled. 

William Primrose has, I learn, commissioned 
a viola concerto from Malcolm Arnold. 

The Juilliard Quartet now have a different 
second violin and a different ’cellist (Isidore 
Cohen and Claus Adam) from when they made 
their famous recording of all the Bartédk 
quartets. But their superb standard has been 
maintained—as was clear not only at Aspen 
but when they caught me up at Edinburgh. 

Expect to hear Robert Mann, the young 
leader of the Juilliard Quartet, in a new 
capacity: as a conductor. He has been 
making the first-ever record of Bart6k’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1 for Barték Records, run in 
New York by the composer’s son Peter. 

* ok * 


In an otherwise deserted department store in 
San Francisco, with an incongruous _back- 
ground of fine oriental tapestries, I heard the 
bump-bump of a bad, old-fashioned German 
band. 

Bad on purpose, I hasten to add. For this 
was a rehearsal of the Guckenheimer Sour 
Kraut Band, whose newest American disc is 
entitled Music for Non-Thinkers. I do not think 
it can be long before this latest example of 
musical burlesque invades Britain. The band’s 
director, Dr. Fritz Guckenheimer, is in everyday 
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life Mr. Richard Gump, owner of the sto:e, 

The band ‘‘rags”’ such non-sacrosa::ct 
classics as Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsox y 
and also plays the waltzes and polkas of be. r- 
garden tradition. Theirs is not a Spike Jones 
romp, but something only just too bad to »e 
true. I enjoyed it. 

* 


ee 


* 


Why do I know that the Hollywood Bow] 
Symphony Orchestra’s records are not 
made in the Hollywood Bowl ? Because of tie 
absence of crickets. 

The crickets provided a constant hich 
chirping as an obbligato to Rachmaninovy’s 
Second Piano Concerto when I heard it in the 
Bowl with Moura Lympany as an excellent 
soloist. Miss Lympany was justly proud of 
having recorded two such rarities as Rach- 
maninov’s First and Prokofiev’s First Concertos 
(recently issued on a single disc in U.S.A., but 
otherwise coupled here) ; but for her concert 
in the Hollywood Bowl, the management 
apparently said it had to be Rachmaninov 
No. 2, Or Else ! 

Miss Lympany drew more than 7,000 people. 
The capacity of the Bowl is 20,000, but rarely 
does a classical pianist fill it. One who did so 
this season was (I offer no prizes for guessing) 
Van Cliburn. His records, by the way, seem 
on display everywhere in the United States and 
Canada. 

* * * 

And so to Edinburgh, where I caught myself 
listening to Hans Richter- ser’s piano- 
playing to see if he was “‘ as good as his records’’. 
(See last month’s review of the Grieg and 
Schumann concertos.) Of course I remember 
the days when people bought records in the 
hope that they would be as good as concerts. 





CONTINENTAL RECORDS 


By LILIAN DUFF 


Once again the most attractive collection 
comes from Italy. ‘*‘ On the Shores of Sunny 
Italy’? (Durium TLU97013) brings together 
such well-known artists as Aurelio Fierro, the 
Marino Marini Quartet, Sergio Centi, 
Olga Pizzi, Nella Colombo, Enza Dorian 
and Bruno Quirinetta and his orchestra. The 
mood is more than ordinarily varied, for whereas 
A Luna Chiena, Cascatella and Malepenserio are in 
the familiar sentimental vein, there’s a pleasant 
gaiety in Nu vasillo, in which the lover pleads 
that if his sweetheart isn’t ready to marry him 
she might at least give him a kiss on deposit, 
and a nice astringent touch in Biundulella, where 
the weeping girl is advised to forget a good-for- 
nothing, unworthy of her tears. There’s practical 
wisdom again in Giuvinotto (as the spelling 
suggests, most of these songs are in dialect). 
Every night, we are told, the alley has been 
kept awake by a young man serenading his love. 
Now at last he has accepted her ‘‘ No”’ for an 
answer. The world is full of lovely girls, he’s 
told consolingly, so he’d best go away and 
forget her, and let the neighbours get some 
sleep. 

Touring four countries lately, I found that 
the one tune you heard everywhere was 
Domenico Modugno’s WNel dipinio di blu. 
Even in a remote Bavarian village a zither 
player was making a brave shot at it. Now you 
can get it, under the simpler title, Volare, with 
either English or Italian words. he two 
records I have before me are both in Italian— 
one (Oriole 45-ICB500) sung by the composer; 
the other (Durium 45-DC16632) by Marino 
Marini and his quartet. They are both agree- 


able. I can also recommend ‘‘ Under the Stars 
of Naples’? (Durium DLU96033), a collection 
from gay to sentimental, sung by Roberto 
Murolo to his own guitar accompaniment. I 
particularly liked Serenata a Carolina, which was 
new to me, and three or four other pieces— 
Te voglio bene, Serenatello sciue sciue and Nanassa, 
for example—which treat romance in the 
modern way, without the sob in the throat that 
was the old tenor’s standby. 


For the Englishman, Greece, like Italy, has 
a special magic. ‘‘ Songs of the Greek Islands ”’ 
(H.M.V. CLP1179) is a collection of twelve 
songs from eight different islands—Zante, Kaly- 
mnos, Chios, Samos, Syrtos, Mytilene or Lesbos 
(“‘the lyrics here’’, explains the sleeve coyly, 
‘fare humorous and somewhat naughty’’), Skyros 
and Crete. Though the words may be incompre- 
hensible, we need no interpreter to appreciate a 
tang as distinctive as that of rezzina, and the 
odd, exotic note that bridges East and West. 


I can’t be alone in regretting the disappear- 
ance of the barrel-organ from London’s streets. 
Some Parisians, too, miss the Orgue de Barberi 
—called, I learn, after the Italian inventor, 
Barberi, not the Barbary Coast. I won’t pretend 
that the music is beautiful, but Jean Berard’s 
four songs—Les Ponts de Paris, Sur les Quais de 
vieux Paris, A Paris dans chaque Faubourg and 
Paris-Canaille—have character and atmosphere 
enough to make one sigh for the days when the 
wandering musician might be found in quiet 
backwaters, with the cardboard strips winding 
through his instrument and a little group of 
children for an audience. 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Bart., C.H. 

Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Beecham Choral Society, 
Ilse Hollweg: (Soprano) 
Music for 

PEER GYNT—Grieg 
ASD258 








SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


SYMPHONY No. 1 
IN E MINOR 


—Sibelius 
ASD260 


CONSTANTIN SILVESTRI 


Philharmonia Orchestra 





SYMPHONY No. 5 


IN E MINOR 
—Tchaikovsky 


ASD261 








EFREM KURTZ 


Philharmonia Orchestra 
CLASSICALSYMPHONY 


—Prokofiev 


SYMPHONY No. 1 
—Shostakovitch 


ASD263 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Rudolf Kempe 


VIOLIN CONCERTO 
—Brahms 


ASD264 





































ROBERT IRVING 


‘Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


Ballet Music 
MAM’ZELLE ANGOT 


—Lecocg arr. Gordon Jacob 


BIRTHDAY OFFERING 


—Glazounov arr. Irving 
CSD1252 





MOURA LYMPANY 


Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Susskind 


CONCERTOS Nos.1 & 3 


—Prokofiev 


CSD1253 





TONY OSBORNE 


His piano and orchestra 
“OUR LOVE STORY” 





CSD1254 
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IN TOUCH WITH YOUR RECORD DEALER 


— HIS MASTER’S VOICE Long Play 33} r.p.m. RECORDS 


SEG0 TRADE Maka OF 
108 GAMOPEORE CO. LT® 


- RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON. W.1 
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SOUND FITTING ROOM 


Once again we lead the field ! Stereophonic Sound from records has come, and we have 
installed facilities for immediate comparison in our famous demonstration console. Whatever make 
you choose, or even if you intend to enlarge your existing Hi-Fi into Stereo—the cabinets for housing 
must be thought of—and that is where LARGS again can help you. Hear and see at LARGS first ! 
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Address 





76-77 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone CHAncery 2626 
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G 
announce SOUL / 
Pamphonic 


to demonstrate stereo to y 
the general public with out- 
standing success! 




















This thrilling, breathtaking new 
method of reproducing sound 

is amazing. For the first time, 
recorded sound in your room 

has been given both width and depth. 
From stereo sound, the full sense 


of reality and the correct perspective 
of every tone is achieved. 


Words cannot adequately describe this 
exciting, wonderful stereo sound—it 


must be heard to be fully appreciated. 





See how easily this Pamphonic Stereo 
amplifier 3000 blends with its surroundings. 
A balance control enables adjustment to 
be made to the relative levels of the two 
stereo channels. At the turn of a switch 
you can operate the amplifier either as a 
monaural or as a stereophonic system. 
The latest printed circuit technique has 


been used. Price 30 gns. 





see and hear at 


THE NORTHERN AUDIO FAIR 


4 

i 

; Send now, for our leaflet on stereo sound 
} STAND No 26 i and equipment. 
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DEMONSTRATION ROOMS 333/334 


name 





address 





PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. Phone: GROsvenor f 926 
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* increasing demand for 


& € 
( onnoisseur 
equipment makes it necessary 
for us to move to larger premises 







Mechanical speed change without 
braking provides 4% variation at 
allspeeds. Synchronous motor is 
virtually vibrationless. Main 
spindle runs in phosphor bronze 
bearings. Turntable is full 12-in. 
lathe turned from non-ferrous 
material. 
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Connoisseur Pick-up 
With three interchangeable heads 
for microgroove, standard and 
older records, available with 
diamond or sapphire stylus. 
Frequency range 25-20,000 cps 
+ 2 dB’s, 400 ohms model gives 
15 M.V. output from the average 
LP disc; 25 M.V. from a standard 
78 r.p.m. recording. 


Both units are built to the highest 
electrical and mechanical stan- 
dards and incorporate the latest 
developments in audio technique. 
High power output allows the 
reproduction of peak passages 
without overload or distortion. 


Come and hear our demonstrations of the 
latest developments in the reproduction of 
stereophonic sound from discs. 


Autumn Audio Fair, Harrogate, Oct. 24, 25 and 26 


Demonstration Rooms 315 and 316 


A R SUGDEN & CO [Engineers] LTD 
*« Market Street, Brighouse, Yorks 
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This month’s 
new issues of 














12° LONG PLAYING 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Brahms 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op.77 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CARL SCHURICHT 
ACL 17 


Dvorak 
‘New World’ Symphony (No.5 in E minor, Op.95) 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 
conducted by ENRIQUE JORDA 
ACL 18 


Handel 
The water music 
THE BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA 
conducted by BOYD NEEL 
ACL 19 
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TAX PAID, COMPLETE IN PICTORIAL SLEEVE 
Available only from record dealers 


ACE OF CLUBS RECORDS 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE1l11 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


This is an exciting month indeed, for I have 
my first stereo discs from Decca and E.M.I. for 
review—something I have long and keenly 
anticipated, for I have been enjoying stereo on 
tapes for some time and also such tests discs as I 
could get after they first became obtainable. 
Before coming to details a word about listening 
conditions is desirable I think. 

I have played stereo tapes and discs through 
two pairs of loudspeakers (one costing twice as 
much as the other) and for discs I have used 
three different pickups. The size and shape of 
my rooms are of importance. One of them is 
about 28 by 14 feet plus bay window, recesses, 
etc., and the other is about 18 by 16 feet plus 
bay window and fireplace recesses. Between the 
two rooms is a hall measuring about 16 by 
10 feet. 

As I conceive it the benefit to be derived from 
stereo sound is not so much that individual 
instruments and artists can be “‘positioned’”’ as 
that the overall sound should be broader and 
more spacious and “‘living’’, and yet have clear 
definition and separation of instruments, than 
that of monaural discs coming from a single 
point source. It should also be less fatiguing to 
listen to for long periods. 

The first two are both orchestral, and, 
happily, one is from Decca and the other from 
E.M.I. The latter is the six Waldteufel waltzes 
—Les Patineurs, Op. 183, Mon Réve, Op. 151, 
Estudiantina, Op. 191, Grenadiers, Pomone, Op. 155, 
and Espafia, Op. 236—played, in that order, by 
the Philharmonia Promenade Orchestra 
under Henry Krips, the monaural version of 
which I reviewed in October 1956. 

We get a taste of genuine stereo quality of 
sound in the very first bars of Les Patineurs, 
where strings and woodwind are in conversation, 
as it were. A little later the piccolo is quite 
startling. At first I wondered whether it was 
not over-recorded, but it isn’t. When going full 
bore, as here, small as it is, the piccolo can 
dominate the orchestra. And it sounded to be 
exactly in the middle, between the two loud- 
speakers. It was also noticeable from the 
beginning that the orchestra seemed to be 
spread out in front of me and that the angle at 
which the sound reached me from the extreme 
right and left was very similar to that in a 
concert hall when occupying a seat 12 or 15 
rows back in the stalls. There was never a 
blank or void in the middle. 

I could go on for a long time describing 
individual felicities in detail: the amazing 
clarity of the introduction in Mon Réve and the 
solidity of the trombones and presence of the 
bass drum; the realistic balance between 
castanets and tambourine and the rest of the 
orchestra in Estudiantina, and the truth of the 
cymbals when tapped gently ; the clarity with 
which the attack and release of quite subsidiary 
instruments comes through the general ensemble 
in Grenadiers ; the gorgeous tone of the horns in 
the introduction of Pomone; and the faithful 
colour of the woodwind in the opening bars of 
Espaiia. But above all these points of detail I 
rank the realism of the overall effect in soft and 
loud passages alike (Col. SCX3251). 

And so it is with R.C.A.’s selection from 
Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette music played by 
the Boston Pops Orchestra under Arthur 
Fiedler on SF5004, the monaural version of 
which I reviewed in July 1957. The edge to 
the violins here is a trifle keener and the overall 
tone a little harder, but that is deliberately 
designed I have no doubt. It is quite customary 





in American recordings. The recording was 
made in the Symphony Hall, Boston, and the 
length of the reverberation period seems from 
memory a little more noticeable in the stereo 
than in the monaural version. Fortunately this 
does not cloud the music. 

Again quality of tone and clarity are to be 
noted at the outset, particularly the dry, 
characteristic viola tone in the overture (and 
again in the middle of the Sugar Plum Fairy 
dance). The ethereal quality of the harp is very 
beautiful in band 2. The veiled tone of the 
muted strings in Danse Arabe is again remarkably 
realistic, and the three flutes in the Danse des 
Mirlitons are superbly clear, as is the woodwind 
generally in Mother Gigone and the Clowns. The 
brilliance of the brass at the climax of the Pas de 
Deux with which the third band on the second 
side opens is another joy. 

At the risk of repetition, however, it is in the 
general realism, breadth of tone and air of 
spaciousness that these two orchestral records 
surpass their monaural counterparts most 
strikingly. I was able to listen keenly twice to 
each of these records at one sitting, lasting about 
three hours, with less aural fatigue than would 
have been caused by a much shorter period of 
monaural listening. 

The virtues of my third stereo disc are less 
spectacular but- none the less real and sub- 
stantial. It is a selection of popular songs sung 
by Julie Andrews with very pleasant light 
accompaniments by Irwin Kostal and his 
Orchestra (R.C.A. SF5001). 

I have no monaural version for comparison 
this time, the nearest approach being another 
selection, of better songs, by Miss Andrews 
which I reviewed enthusiastically in June last. 
Good as that was, this is even more natural and 
better with the voice placed perfectly naturally 
midway between my two loudspeakers and the 
orchestra spread to the right and left, and even 
behind, Miss Audrews. 

The songs in order of singing are: It might 
as well be Spring, Falling in love with love, We'll 
gather Lilacs in the Spring, He loves and she loves, 
I’m old fashioned, You’re a Builder-upper, Little old 
Lady, My Ship, Cheek to Cheek, Come to me, Bend 
to me, So in love, Matelot. Miss Andrews gets 
the best out of these by avoiding all exaggera- 
tion and seeking after effect. 

My first monaural disc is also a collection of 
popular songs, but despite the fact that the 
singer is Helen Traubel, I do not like it half 
as well. Miss Traubel has made some fine 
operatic recordings and she was first-class in 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee” with 
Schnozzle in “‘ Club Durante’’ on Brunswick 
LAT8218 but in “‘ America’s Favourite Songs ”’ 
(London HA-D2177) she ranges from Danny 
Boy and a Brahms Lullaby to Because and Three 
O'clock in the Morning in a sentimental style that 
is altogether too sweet. Moreover she is so near 
the microphone that every intake of breath is 
magnified to asthmatic proportions. 

A record for connoisseurs of musical curiosities 
is Col. 33SX1098 called ‘* Afternoon in Amster- 
dam ”’ and featuring a huge but transportable 
and hand-cranked ‘‘ Gavioli Draaiorgel ”’ called 
Jupiter—and a veritable Jupiter it must be 
judging by the variety of sounds it is capable of 
producing. 

Barrel organs of this type seem to be peculiar 
to Holland. They are operated by perforated 
paper akin to pianola rolls but which is folded 
backwards and forwards to look somewhat like 
a book instead of being rolled. The volume 
and weight of sound is worthy of one of the 
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steam fairground organs and this specimen is 
particularly rich in the percussion department. 
There are 12 bands, each containing several 
items, divided between ‘‘ Amsterdam Songs ”’, 
**Dutch Waltzes’’, ‘‘ Dutch Marches” (one 
of which is King Football), ‘‘ Between Tunnel 
and Maas Bridge ’’, ‘‘ Dutch Towns ”’, “* Dutch 
South African Songs” (one of which is Sarie 
Marais), ‘‘ Dutch Tangos’’, etc. Apart from 
its novelty Jupiter is much more musical than 
might be expected. 


Father Sydney MacEwan has two new 
EPs in which he is supported by Charles 
Smart at the organ and the Philip Green 
Orchestra, and in the first of them by the 
George Mitchell Choir as well. The more 
attractive of the two discs is called “‘ The Spirit 
of Christmas ”’ (Philips NBE11089). Itis most 
unusual to be writing about a Christmas record 
so far ahead. More often it is my fate to wonder 
whether such records received in December are 
worth including in the January issue. The 
titles are: God rest ye merry, gentlemen, What 
Child is this? The Coventry Carol and The Three 
Mummers and all are presented with pleasant 
and attractive simplicity. 


NBE11088 also contains four titles, the best 
of which is the traditional O Sanctissima. The 
other three are ballads and Father MacEwan 
handles them with such care that the effect is 
to me rather forced and unnatural. The other 
three titles are Holy Child, Just for today and All 
in the April evening. In August I reviewed 
enthusiastically Mary O’Hara’s Love Songs of 
Ireland (Beltona LBE20). This contains 16 
titles. Four of these, My brown haired boy, 
Paddy’s wife. Anonn’s anall and Beidh aonach 
amaireach are now coupled on IEP63 which is 
unreservedly recommended to those who want 
Miss O’Hara in a smaller dose so to speak. 


Lastly Uncle Mac’s ‘“‘ Nursery Rhymes 
No. 2” is thoroughly approved of by all the 
youngsters to whom I have played it. The 
singers are Stuart Robertson, Dorothy 
Helmrich, Gwen Catley and Stanley Riley 
and there is a chorus of children as well. Where 
a song is also a game or calls for action brief but 
clear instructions for joining in are given. 


At the last minute there has come another 
stereo disc, by the Morriston Orpheus Male 
Choir conducted by Ivor E. Sims (Decca 
SKL4008). Being a North countryman, male 
voice choirs have a particular appeal to me, and 
I can savour the qualities peculiar to the choirs 
of Wales as well as those of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. This record demonstrates magni- 
ficently how right is the prefix “stereo” to 
describe the new sound ; it comes from a Greek 
word meaning solid. There is a combination of 
weight and delicacy here such as I have never 
heard from a monaural record, even in the 
softest passages there is this so desirable sense of 
solidity, and never is there any mistaking the 
fact that one is listening to a large number of 
voices. 


The titles are: Land of my Fathers, Song of the 
Jolly Roger, Hughes’s Tydi a roddaist (and what 
a lovely song it is), Roll, Jordan, roli, Rock of 
Cader Idris, All thro’ the Night, We'll keep a welcome, 
God bless the Prince of Wales, Parry’s arrangement 
of Aberystwyth, the well-known Brahms Lullaby, 
Verdi’s Chorus of Hebrew Slaves (which although 
not so identified on the label is, of course, Va 
pensiero sull’ ali dorate ”’ from the Third Act of 
Nabucco), Deus Salutis, Sullivan’s The long day 
closes and Hen wlad fy nhadau. Some are un- 
accompanied and others have an organ accom- 
paniment (the organist is not named on the 
labels but may be on the sleeve which I have 
not seen). The recording was made in the 
Soar Chapel at Morriston in South Wales. 
A very beautiful record. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


An asterisk following a 78 r.p.m. number indicates 
tts availability at 45 r.p.m. The numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix ‘*45°’. Where 
the 45 r.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 


As a refreshing change from cheap sentiment 
and raucous rock an Italian song called Nel blu 
dipinto di blu, or as it is known in England, Volare, 
has taken over and swept all before it. Out of 
a number of different versions, I have heard 
these: Amme Shelton’s joyous singing on 
Philips PB852*, preferable to the more wooden 
efforts of the McGuire Sisters on Coral 
Q72334*, with the same backing and the same 
comments—Do You Love Me Like You Kiss Me?; 
Lita Roza’s, partly in Italian, backed by a 
vigorous song, Jt’s A Boy, for once not directed 
at those obviously still at school (Nixa N15155*) 
(though of this, I prefer Lisa Noble’s more 
relaxed singing on Decca F11051*, albeit with 
The Saints as a backing) ; and Cyril Staple- 
ton’s, with chorus and a gurgling guitar (Decca 
F11049*). The reverse of this is a military- 
flavoured Which End Bites ?, with bugles at the 
outset and lots of brass throughout. 

Quite frankly, I much prefer either or both 
the new Decca LPs by the Stapleton orchestra. 
One of these (LK4144) captures the spirit of 
Italy After Dark much better than the Volare 
mentioned above, and though the numbers 
included on LK4145 in a set called New York 
After Dark do not suggest that city more than 
anywhere else particularly, they are beautifully 
played without that mumbling ethereal choir 
which is quite definitely beginning to get me 
down. 

Well, we seem to have got on to the subject 
of the instrumental records quite naturally, so 
we'll see what else is available in that category. 
Mitch Miller (Philips PB847*) has masses of 
oboes on echo in Rockabye In Beardland, presum- 
ably mass-recorded by himself, not very enthral- 
ing, and a fine male chorus to sing the theme 
song of the film ‘‘ The Key”’. Then there is 
another of those travelogue sets from that fine 
string group The Troubadours, who certainly 
get around! This time (like our own Mr. 
Stapleton) they have been to Rome (London 
HAR2114), according to the title of the record, 
though I suspect they spent a good deal of time 
in Naples too, since most of the tunes they play 
come from there (’O sole mio, Funiculi, funicula, 
etc.). Like the Stapleton disc, though, they 
include Arrivederci, Roma, so as to justify the title, 
and if you have these discs, you shouldn’t need 
another version of this lovely song. 

But in case you don’t happen to care for 
either Cyril Stapleton or the Troubadours, there 
is a third LP including the Roman song on 
London HAR2115, by Roger Williams at the 
piano, with suitable rhythm accompaniment. 
Piano music reduced to the base metal, this, 
most of it already encountered on 45/78 r.p.m. 
discs, but most pleasant background sounds, 
including Till (its generic name) and Tammy, 
a reminder of last autumn’s big film-song hit, 
which is also included in a piano set by Bill 
Snyder (Bruns. LAT8265) of Themes Of 
Distinction From Great Motion Pictures. Bill 
Snyder’s style is more elaborate than Roger 
Williams’, and you may find his decorative 
roulades more to your liking than the straight- 
forwardness of the London disc ; if so, you will 
also revel in his second LP set called Sweet And 
Lovely, which includes that number of course, 
and which is a fair description of the perform- 


ances (Bruns. LAT8254). 


The GRAMOPHONE 


By JOHN OAKLAND 


Piano music is certainly at a premium this 
month, for here is a further 12-inch LP, this 
time a Decca (LK4285) of Winifred Atwell 
offering Around The World In Eighty Tunes. 1 
haven’t checked to see we get full measure, but 
there are plenty of choruses from all over the 
place, though enough, I feel, is as good as a 
feast, and there is enough here for a festival. 
I wasn’t all that impressed with the piano and 
rhythm section music of the Gerard Gustin 
Quartet (Felsted PDL85050) though it’s in- 
offensive enough; just rather dull, and no 
better than the most mediocre stuff we can 
produce over here. The last records of poor 
Charlie Kunz turn out to be a set of old-time 
music-hall songs on Decca DFE6488. A record 
of doubly nostalgic appeal. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory piano record is H.M.V. CLP1180, 
with Oscar Peterson, the Canadian-born 
Negro pianist, with light strings, playing sweet 
and appealing lullaby music which proves that 
even a celebrated jazzman can be human. 

Don’t go, we’re not through the piano records 
yet. There’s a new “ single’ of Russ Conway 
on Col. DB4166*, with that absurd Got A Match? 
presented with an old-time sound that includes 
a banjo besides the customary beat-up piano ; 
and Toby’s Walk, which has a more interesting 
tune. Then on H.M.V. POP509*, Frank 
Gallop has a noisier time asking for the match 
he finds he can do without, assisted by a la-la 
chorus, and on the other side, offers a similar 
sort of thing called J Beg Your Pardon. Well, at 
least this compensates for the peremptoriness of 
the question on the top side. 

Turning from fingers on keyboards to fingers 
on flutes, I found a South African importation 
that while obviously in the kwela genre, is a good 
deal more interesting than usual, if only because 
it is not as raucous or repetitive, and neither 
side sounds like Tom Hark. Itis on Col. DB4164*, 
by the Penny Serenaders. Titles are Fluitje 
Vastrap, more Afrikaans than Zulu, and Whistle 
Kwela, which turns out to be a sort of 
Charleston ! 

Another Columbia, DB4181*, puts the 
musical scene back about half a century as the 
Big Ben Banjo Band plunk away through 
Mountain March, a naive affair with cheery 
whistling that one can’t help liking in small 
doses like this, and with a very corny waltz with 
chorus, The Luxembourg Waitz, to support it. 
More modern in concept is Decca F11050*, 
though one of the tunes, J’/l Be With You In 
Apple-Blossom Time, is all of thirty-eight years 
old. The other, Trudie, is up to date (and so, 
I think, is the come-hither miss who responds 
to the men who sing her name). All this is 
accomplished on electric organ, mandolin- 
piano and rhythm by Harry Grove and his 

usic. 

The harmonica fans get a fair helping this 
month with an EP and a “‘single’’. The EP 
is Parlo. GEP8679, on which Borrah Minne- 
vitch and his Harmonica Rascals play things 
like Tea For Two and Tuxedo Junction in a 
manner which I find easier on the ear than that 
adopted by Joe Harper (nicknamed, by a 
truly brilliant streak ofinvention, ‘‘Harmonica’’) 
on M.G.M. 983*. The use of an echo chamber 
distorts the tone of the instrument unnecessarily 
in both Her Lips Were Like Velvet and Lazy Train, 
a bluesy affair. 

This train number is also recorded by 
Tommy Sampson, his chorus and Orchestra 
on Parlo. R4458*. In spite of an irritating doo- 
ah chanting, this is to my ear more acceptable 
than the harmonica version. The reverse is 
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Smooth Mood, which is lifted straight out o: 
Wouldn’t It Be Loverly ? from My Fair Lady. 

Other instrumental singles include anothe: 
sample of Sid Phillips’ polished Dixieland 
style in When Irish Eyes Are Smiling and After / 
Say I’m Sorry (H.M.V. POP512*) ; one of Tec 
Heath’s greatest singles ever on Decca F11048*, 
The Army Game and Strolling With The Blues, a 
jaunty number with attractive blending of 
vibraphone and flutes; Billy Vaughn’s bie 
saxy sound in Sail Along, Silvery Moon and The 
Singing Hills (London HLD8660*) ; and the 
Billy May-like slurping saxophones of Ken 
Mackintosh’s Orchestra in a bold Latin tune 
Muchacha, and a squawking pseudo-blues, The 
Swivel (H.M.V. POP506*). There is some 
much more attractive Latin music on Col. 
DB4169* by Geoff Love and his Orchestra in 
Brazil, of the kind people never seem to tire of, 
and a more rocking number, Patricia, after 
Perez Prado on R.C.A. a month ago. Fontana 
H146 presents the real Latin band, though— 
that of Chaquito and his Orchestra, sub-titled 
**Rey del Cha-Cha-Cha’’. For those who 
know no Spanish, I will air the little I have and 
explain that this means “‘ King of the Cha-Cha- 
Cha’’, a fair conceit. Titles are Chaquito 
(modesty being as dead as chivalry, it would 
seem) and Me voy pa ’l pueblo, both of which are 
nice and rich-sounding, and are also to be 
found on an EP (Fontana TFE17045) with 
Zig-Zag Mambo and Midnight Cha-Cha-Cha, all 
much of a muchness. 

And that leads me on to the EPs and LPs. 
There’s a new EP by Frank Chacksfield 
(Decca DFE6502). that includes The Very 
Thought Of You beautifully done like the others 
on the disc, as usual; there’s a 12-inch LP 
(Nixa NPL18018) of Bill Shepherd directing 
his Orchestra and the Beryl Stott Chorus, the 
latter chanting wordlessly and the former 
blaring and beating gigantically, and for a brief 
respite, there’s a non-stop dance record that for 
all that, does not exhaust one, on Bruns. 
LAT8255. It’s by Howard Lanin’s Orchestra. 
Now that name rang a distant and rather 
muffled bell with me. I thought I remembered 
having seen it on a record in the family 
collection that had been gathering dust and 
spiders in the outhouse for years. I took time 
off to look, and lo! On H.M.V. B5047, and 
recorded just a bit before my time (!) was 
Melancholy Lou by this same Howard Lanin, at 
the Ben Franklin Hotel, wherever that may 
have been. It had a big, fat sound, despite its 
age, and so has the new LP. But don’t get 
thinking that Mr. Lanin hasn’t changed in 
over three decades. His music on the LP is as 
modern as it needs to be, with a goodly selection 
of honest-to-goodness danceable music of the 
kind we get too seldom. Doesn’t anyone like 
good dance music any more ? (I could have 
done without the crowd noises, though). 

I said that Howard Lanin was not one to 
remain static, musically, in thirty years or so. 
Guy Lombardo, however, faithfully trots out 
the same wispy saxes and booming tuba on 
Cap. T788, just as he did on another old record 
I found rubbing shoulders with Mr. Lanin’s. 
He plays things like J Could Have Danced All 
Night, the same as Howard Lanin, but [ll 
take the Brunswick for entertainment. 

I came on the pop-music scene during the 
** swing ”’ era, and one of my idols then (ssh... 
he still is) was the late Glenn Miller, the 
essence of whose music is faithfully preserved 
in a new LP (R.C.A. RD27079 by Ray 
McKinley and the New Glenn Miller Orchestra 
under the heading Something Old, New, Borrowed 
And Blue. But there is a lot of brassy overtone 
that may be McKinleyism, or simply hi-fi. 

The LPs seem determined this month that 
we shall have J Could Have Danced All Night, for 
on Decca LK4264, Edmundo Ros presents a 
Latin version of it, very nice and very different 
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PORTABILITY 
AND PERFORMANCE ..... 





THE NEW 
TUE TK2Z0 


TAPE RECORDER 














Even a year ago tape recorder experts 
would have said this wasn’t possible. Because 
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superb reproduction. 
If you would like details of the TK 20 


please fill in the coupon. 


PRICE 50 GUINEAS 


(including the famous Grundig Condenser Microphone 
and 1,200 ft. of Grundig L.P. Tape) 





Please send me details of the Grundig TK 20 tape 
recorder. 
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The Garrard Model RC.121/Mk. II Record Changer will 
play automatically any number of records up to 10, either 
7”, 8”, 9”, 10” or 12” diameter at 16%, 334, 45 or 78 r.p.m. 
10” and 12” records of the same speed can be mixed in 
any order. No setting for any record size required, the 
selection being completely automatic. 7” 45 r.p.m. records with large centre hole may be 
played using the large record spindle Type LRS4 (avaliable as an optional extra) or 
centre hole clip-in adaptors available at record stores. 







Records may also be played manually and the changer stopped and started if desired 
without rejecting the record being played. 


An illustrated catalogue of the whole 
Garrard range is available on request. 
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PUTTING YOURSELF IN THE 
SOLID SOUND PICTURE WITH 
STEREO-30 


TEREO* sound is so named because 
it gives the illusion of three dimension 
sound and “‘presence”’. 


Essentially, a stereo record system 
requires two each of amplifiers, speakers 
and speaker housings, plus a special pick- 
up capable of carrying sound from two 
sound tracks of a stereo record to separate 
amplifiers and thence to their respective 
speakers. 


With proper placement of speakers in a 
room, a good stereo system is capable of 
creating the illusion of actual “presence” 
of the recording artists, and to take on a 
lifelike three-dimensional character. 


High-fidelity enthusiasts, dealers and 
service engineers know that the quality of 
sound reproduction obtainable from any 
system.depends on the quality of each 
component used therein—and that any 
given system is only as good as its weakest 
link. 


STEREO SOUND VALUES 


It would be untrue to say that a quality 
stereo record player would be little more 
expensive than an equivalent quality 
standard monaural (single channel) 
system. Costs must be increased by 
doubling the number of amplifiers, speakers 
and speaker housings or cabinets. 


With stereo, certain ‘“‘effects’” can be 
achieved which appear more realistic than 
on a single channel system. But, as in a 
single channel system, the band width of 
the frequency range (true high-fidelity) 
must necessarily be confined to the limits 
of the components. The fidelity cannot be 
equivalent to that obtainable on a mon- 
aural system selling for the same price. 


Before the end of 1958, the public will 
have a wide choice of stereo record repro- 
duction systems from which to choose. We 
are hopeful that the day will come—and 
soon—when all manufacturers can give 
the public packaged high-fidelity stereo 
systems at the cost of good high-fidelity 
monaural systems today ; we are, however, 
engineering and quality minded enough to 
know that when that time comes, mon- 
aural high-fidelity systems of equal repro- 
ductive quality must, of necessity, be less 
expensive than the stereo system because 
they have less duplicated parts. We are 
pleased about this because it means the 
public, whatever system it chooses, will 
have better music for less money—whether 
it is produced in three dimensional sound 
or on a monaural system. 

We do not believe that the discerning 


buyer will be satisfied with an inexpensive 
stereo effect as a substitute for the fidelity 


of a full frequency response monaural 
system. We doubt that the great mass of 
record enthusiasts will be satisfied with the 
reproduction of their old monaural records 
when played through a stereo system unless 
it has been engineered to a standard of 
quality necessary for faithful reproduction. 
But we do know that good stereo systems 
and good monaural systems will be in 
demand, and the discerning public will, 
more than ever, insist on the finest possible 
reproduction for their money. 


NEW PHILCO STEREO SYSTEM 


Recognising from long experience in the 
field of sound reproduction the need for 
building lasting satisfaction into a stereo 
instrument Philco engineers have adhered 
to sound engineering principles in the 
design of the new Philco stereo unit. In 
addition to reproducing the new stereo 
records with all the three dimensional 
quality of which they are capable the 
Philco stereo system will faithfully repro- 
duce all types of standard and long 
playing records. 


Philco has been one of the world’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of radio and sound 
reproduction equipment since 1928. High- 
fidelity, full fidelity, Hi-Fi and _ stereo- 
phonic record players are not new to 
Philco’s Research and Engineering labora- 
tories. Philco has drawn upon its more 
than 30 years experience in designing this 
new Philco Stereo 30 to engineering and 
production standards which have made 
the name Philco “Famous for Quality 
the World Over’’. 


The Philco STEREO 30 gives the 
desired illusion of solid sound and faithful 
“full fidelity’—all at a practical price and 
within the acceptable standards of high- 
fidelity enthusiasts. 


The new Philco Stereo 30 demonstrated 
for the first time to the public at the Radio 
Show will be generally available in better 
dealers’ shops. It will take its place, side 
by side, with Philco’s full range of mon- 
aural record reproducers. 


Quality-wise buyers in the market for 
stereo will do well to put themselves 
solidly in the picture with a Philco 
STEREO 30. For more information and 
the name of your nearest dealer who can 
demonstrate the Philco STEREO 30 in 
your home, write to Department G.1. 
Philco (Great Britain) Ltd., 30-32 Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 


* Stereo comes from ‘he Greek word meaning solid. 
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50 lifelike, 
the recording stars 
might be your guests ! 


With a Philco record player you can 
imagine that the recording stars are 
your guests, so lifelike, clear and 
tone-true is their reproduction. Their 
handsome appearance, and attractive 
prices, are other features you will 
appreciate when you see and hear 
them at your Philco dealer’s. Go 
along soon! 






Phonorama VHF/FM Hi-Fi 
~ Radiogram 

mm has 9 valves, Garra, 
4-speed auto- 
changer, 2 forward 
facing speakers, 
provision for tape 
recording and play 
back. Walnut ven- 
eered cabinet. 
Model 3764 58 gns. 







Fashion Portable Hi-Fi Player 
takes any size record. Has a 
4-speed autochanger, 2 forward- 
facing speakers, push button 
bass, variable treble 
tone controls. In 
compact dove-grey 
case. Model 3762 
— 26 gns. 


. m New Trio Hi-Fi Player 
- with 3 speakers, has a 
4-speed autochanger, 
separate bass and 
treble control. In 
sapele mahogany ven- 
eered cabinet with 
removable legs. 
Model 3790—39 gns. 


Philco Stereophonic High-Fidelity 
Record Reproducer Model Stereo-30 
The versatile changer unit and amplifier system 
are housed in attractive matching walnut veneer 
cabinets. Console unit has removable legs. 
Provisions for use with Stereo or monaural 

tapes, or with separate tuners. 


LOOK AHEAD. ..aad! you choose 


PHILCO 


PHILCO (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 
30-32 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 
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Elizabethan PLAYS THE LOW NOTE 


Take a really low note—a tuba down a man-hole or a tom-tom 
down a mine. Record it on the Elizabethan, and you’ll hear the 
original note, the whole note, and nothing but the note. Take any 
note, any instrument in the orchestra, any sound in the world, 
and the Elizabethan will play it 
back true to life. It is designed 
and made in England to give you 
all the pleasure and economy of 
a good tape recorder and many 
unique Elizabethan features as 
well, good looks and excellent | 
value (the Escort 45 gns, the ~— 
Essex 65 gns, the Mayfair Con- §& As 

solette 72 gns). Ask your dealer ONLY * ft. > ENS 
to demonstrate the Elizabethan fhusummsssssen 
to you. 














YOURS FAITHFULLY, 


GD Elizabethan 


See you at the Northern Audio Fair, Booth No. 27 
For FREE iilustrated literature, please let us have 
your name and address 


E.A.P. (TAPE RECORDERS) LTD 
Oldchurch Road, Romford, Essex Tel: Romford 62366/7 
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Available 1st October 


THE DEVIL AND KATE, Comic Opera in 
3 Acts (Dvorak) 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
National Theatre 
Conductor : Zdenek Chalabala 

LPV 337/339 


Strains from Moravia, Op. 32 (Dvorak) 
A cycle of 13 duets with piano accompaniment 
Female Ensemble of the Czech Singers’ Chorus 
Choirmaster : Jan Kuhn 
Alfred Holecek (piano) 

LPM 331 


Quartet in D Major for Four Flutes, Op. 12 
(Reicha) 
Frantisek Cech, Vaclav Zilka, Jaroslav Josifko, 
Miloslav Klement (flutes) 
Six Trios for Horns, Op. 48 (Reicha) 
Miroslav Stefek, Vladimir Kubat, Alexander 
Cmir (horns) 

LVP 295 


String Quartet No. 2 in D Major (Novak) 
Janacek Quartet 
(Jiri Travnicek, Adolf Sykora, Jiri Kratochvil, 
Karel Krafka) 

LPM 309 


Lieder Eines Fahrenden Gesellen (Mahler) 
Marta Krasova (contralto) 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 

Conductor : Antonio Pedrotti 


Songs my Mother taught me, Op. 55, No. 4 

Leave me alone, Op. 82, No. 1 (Dvorak) 

The Dreaming Lake, Op. 36 (Fibich) 

Solveig’s Song (Greig) 
LPM 254 


45 r.p.m. 
Russlan and Ludmilla Overture (Glinka) 
Khovantchina Overture (Mussorgsky) 
Prague National Theatre Orchestra 
Conductor : Zdenek Chalabala 

SUEC 862 


Green Grass, Jenny, Uncle Nimra (Bohemian 
Folk Songs), Good Night (Slovak Folk Song) 
Alexandrov Song and Dance Ensemble 

SUEP 539 


Please note new address 


SUPRAPHON 


45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.!I REG 3620 
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from Lanin and Lombardo. Ros On Broadway is 
the title, featuring American show-tunes in the 
Ros idiom. 

Sid Bass and his Orchestra (R.C.A. 
RD27073) offer some goodly standards under 
the heading With Bells On. I thought this 
might be an experiment in campanologist’s art 
in the manner of the percussion disc by David 
Carroll on Mercury a while back, but it’s just 
an ordinary big band—quite a competent one 
—-with occasional bursts of chimes, glocken- 
spiel, dulcimer (I think) and other things that 
go ding-dong in various tones. 

Warm, Wild And Wonderful is the colourful 
title given to yet another set of dance music 
by Eddie Barclay and his Orchestra on 
Felsted PDL85049, but while it’s reasonably 
“warm ’”’, it certainly isn’t wild, and it’s a 
matter of opinion as to whether it’s wonderful. 
It’s very peculiar, I'll grant that, to hear 
Cigareets And Whusky And Wild, Wild Women 
without a vocal of any sort. 

But on Decca LK4273, Sweet Harmony, 
Sidney Lipton and his Band play some more 
good straightforward—but nicely coloured— 
dance music, as good as anything imported, 
either from France or America. 

The latest teenage fad is the Kalin Twins’ 
record of When, on Bruns. 05751* ; it was very 
popular with the audience round the B.B.C. 
Gramstand at the Earls Court Radio Exhibition, 
though it doesn’t seem to have much more to it 
than Paul Anka’s Diana, which it resembles. 
Barry Barnett of the brash, wooden voice has 
also recorded it on H.M.V. POP511* with 
Secretly, and in addition, on POP521*, he 
sings of more misunderstood teenagers in love 
and My Lucky Love. the latter song is produced 
more relaxedly on Col. DB4179* by Johnny 
Duncan, with an Oriental-flavoured novelty, 
Geisha Girl, on the reverse. 

Another great favourite at the Gramstand 
was Charlie Drake’s Splish Splash and Hello, 
My Darlings, which is no doubt meant to be 
funnier than it strikes me (Parlo. R4461*) ; I 
think one has to see this sort of thing to appre- 
ciate its subtleties (?) to the full. Splish Splash 
appears to be a leg-pull at the expense of the 
rockers—and so does Juke Box Jumble by, of 
all people, the one-time ‘‘skiffle’’ king, 
Charles McDevitt (Oriole CB1457*). Well, 
well . . . the reverse is a rather charming song, 
sweet and wholesome, Real Love, sung in 
character by Shirley Douglas. 

But the biggest leg-pull of all comes, naturally, 
from Bernard Bresslaw on H.M.V. POP522* 
In Mad, Passionate Love and You Need Feet (a 
wonderful parody on You Need Hands, of course) 
he squeezes every drop of deadpan drollery out 
of the drivelling lyrics. 

Unfortunately, there are many more voices 
on records that sound like that because they 
can’t help it. I used to like Girl Of My Dreams 
the way Bing Crosby or Perry Como did it 
ten years ago or so, but Ge Granahan on 
London HL8668* has rather spoiled it for me 
by making it into an ugly rocker. No Chemise, 
Please on the other side is better, though, and 
it scores over Wee Willie Harris in that I can 
understand most of it and sympathise with its 
anti-sack-dress propaganda. 

Mentioning Perry Como just then reminds 
me that he has a new “ single ’”’ on R.C.A. 1071, 
featuring Beats There A Heart So True ? (almost 
too relaxed) and Moon Talk, a beaty thing with 
hefty chorus, and a further 12-inch set, Dear 
Perry, on R.C.A. RD27068, which is just 
another very nice selection of typical per- 
formances @ la Como, delightful for his legion 
of fans. I don’t know if the Pat Boone fans will 
find his new “‘ single ”’, London HLD8675*, as 
interesting as a number of his previous successes; 
lf Dreams Came True is rather wandering, and 
That’s How Much I Love You is the sort of cheap 
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rocker I thought Mr. Boone had turned his 
back on now. 

Dennis Lotis, however, is up with one of 
his best on Col. DB4182* in Belonging To 
Someone and Safe In The Arms Of My Darling, 
the Hi-Lo’s score on Philips PB844* with a 
nonchalant whistling number, Whistlin’ Down 
The Lane, backed by When I Remember. These 
must rank high with the group’s best. 

The jaunty, happy mood is also caught by 
sunny Doris Day in a breezily egotistical 
number on Philips PB843*, Everybody Loves A 
Lover, backed by Instant Love, which somehow 
suggests a nightcap; by masculine Paul 
Beattie in A House, A Car And A Wedding Ring 
and an echo of calypso, Banana (Parlo. R4468*); 
by Julie Andrews in her two famous numbers 
from the My Fair Lady LP (Without You and I 
Could Have Danced All Night) on Philips PB846*; 
and by Sunny Gale, a girl, with a rather 
piercing voice in the oldie Just Friends and a 
new number, A Certain Smile, which is also 
recorded, more satisfactorily, by Sandy 
Stewart, another girl, on London HLE8683*, 
better than her other song, Kiss Me, Richard. 
I also found cheeriness in Marion Ryan’s 
Alma Cogan-ish Please Don’t Say Goodnight, 
with its pounding piano and walloping beat, 
and the waltz on the other side, The World 
Goes Around And Around (Nixa N15157*). 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Cyril Stapleton Decca LK4145 
The Troubadours London HAR2114 
Oscar Peterson H.M.V. CLP1180 


Ted Heath Decca F11048 
Howard Lanin Bruns. LAT8255 
Dickie Valentine Decca LK4269 
Bing Crosby R.C.A. RD27075 


R.C.A. RD27069 
Cap. T973 


Frank Sinatra 
Andrews Sisters 





Eydie Gormé informs us philosophically, 
and all too truly, that we Gotta Have Rain, 
bringing in a gang of very young children to 
help (or, as is often the way with kids, to hinder) 
on H.M.V. POP513*. I admire Eve Boswell 
in her Left Right Out Of Your Heart and the 
strongly African - influenced Voom - Ba - Voom 
(Parlo. R4455*) for her versatility and taste, 
also demonstrated on an EP (GEP8690), on 
one of the tracks of which—Swingin’ Shepherd 
Blues—she plays the descant recorder as well. 
Frank Holder (Parlo. R4459*) also sings of 
Africa in two songs from the film ‘“‘ Nor The 
Moon By Night’’, the title number and 
Bechuanaland, being exotically seductive and 
kwela-beaty respectively. This artist might 
almost be regarded as Britain’s answer to 
Harry Belafonte, now elevated to the label- 
peerage on R.C.A. 1072* by dropping his 
Christian name. He sings of Little Bernadette 
rather mawkishly, but makes a tender job of 
Danny Boy. 

Next, the vocal LPs and EPs in their own 
right. There are several interesting “‘ break- 
downs ’”’ for those who cannot afford the LPs 
concerned. Among them, the soundtrack of 
the film ‘‘ Carousel’’, long issued on Cap. 
LCT6105, now on EAPI-, 2-, 3- and 4-694, 
and one of Nat * King ” Cole’s most attractive 
and popular LPS, Cap. LCT6129 is now 
separated up on EAP1-, 2-, 3- and 4-824. 

One of the most interesting LPs I’ve had this 
month is Decca LK4269, on which Dickie 
Valentine, accompanied by, or perhaps I 
should say singing the incidental vocal refrains 
with Ronnie Aldrich and the Decca Dixie- 
landers. Oldies of the ’twenties and ’thirties are 
given, and the first track on side 1 opens with 
some chatting between Messrs. Aldrich and 
Valentine while listening to the playback in 
the control-room. Dickie remarks that without 
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adjusting certain controls, the band sounds like 
it might have done when the tunes were new 
to records. He’s got something ; if you would 
like a sample of how dance bands did sound 
back in the 1927-1931 era, try R.C.A. RD27075, 
presenting The Young Bing Crosby, easy and even 
then great, assisted by Paul Whiteman or 
Gus Arnheim and their respective orchestras. 
The reproduction has certainly been brightened 
up, and I was astounded at how modern the 
Arnheim orchestra, in particular, sounded. 
This record is not only a great historical 
document ; it’s a sound object-lesson to all who 
aspire to sing commercially. 

By a coincidence, and coming a decade 
or so nearer the present, R.C.A. RD27069 gives 
us a big bunch of Frankie and Tommy, Sinatra 
and Dorsey to you, dating from 1940-1942, 
aided on some by the Pied Pipers, who prove 
my point a few paragraphs back about how 
dated ‘‘doo-ah, doo-ah’’ sounds by doing 
just that—seventeen years ago! Sinatra was 
not then as great as Crosby was on his disc, or 
as he, Sinatra, has since become ; but this too 
is a fine record, for the Dorsey band was a 
great one, and the tracks would have been well 
worth hearing if neither Sinatra, nor any other 
singer, had appeared on them. 

A wide range of songs presented From David 
Whitfield With Love on Decca LK4270 make 
for good entertainment, as it’s all there from 
Unless to Song Of The Vagabonds, and Zack 
Matalon sings a lot of nice songs easily on 
Decca LK4281. The King Brothers demon- 
strate a versatility I had not previously noticed 
in them on Parlo. PMC1060, and Jimmy 
Logan, whose Beltona LBA23 has no dividing 
scrolls, is heard in an invigorating live per- 
formance under the name Loganberry Pie. Even 
Sassenachs can appreciate this, but I fancy one 
has to be Jewish to get full value from Mickey 
Katz putting on the dog (Cap. T934). Most of 
it was completely lost on me. 

But one doesn’t have to be American or 
coloured to find Carmen McRae alluring ; 
one just has to be a man, especially when she 
sings things like All My Life, though she is no 
Ella Fitzgerald. And surely one doesn’t have 
to remember the ’twenties to appreciate, even 
thoroughly enjoy the Andrews Sisters’ 
Capitol LP (T973) called The Dancing Twenties, 
with Billy May accompaniments to match. It 
wasn’t nostalgia in my case, nor in that of my 
young friends, that made us play several of 
these tracks over and over again. It’s the 
bright, genuinely happy tunes and the way 
they’re sung and played that “‘ got’”’ us. 


x * « 


Stereo Pops 

Decca invade this field with three discs of 
almost uniformly first-class sound. The music, 
of course, varies: nowhere more so than on 
SKL4005—a ‘‘ Pops Stereo Sampler ’”’, in the 
nature of the case a miscellaneous rather than 
dance. But not so miscellaneous as might have 
been ; for the vocals have been grouped on one 
side, and unified by all coming from My Fair 
Lady. This allows many different singers to be 
sampled, mostly in the appropriate songs. I 
don’t see how the Beverley Sisters, or any 
other sisters, could make anything of Loverly, 
essentially a solo ; but The Stargazers, Vera 
Lynn and Pete Murray, David Whitfield, 
and Jack Warner all choose better—and so 
does Diane Todd in I could have danced, with 
here and there effective vocal accompaniment 
audible from the other side of the studio. The 
instrumentals are all collected on the reverse 
of the disc: Ted Heath with a beat, Edmundo 
Ros with enough percussion to show off the 
good quality of sound, and Mantovani, 


Chacksfield, Black and Stapleton in varying 
degrees of stringery. Somewhere here there is 
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something for everyone ; and that, after all, is 
what a sampler is supposed to be for. 

The man who knows what he wants, though, 
is in luck if it should be the agreeable clatter of 
the Edmundo Ros percussion ; for he will 
surely find it at something like its best on Decca 
SKL4004, “‘ Ros on Broadway’’. The migration 
to Broadway is in choice of numbers, provided 
by the more exportable musicals: Some Enchanted 
Evening, Stranger in Paradise, June is bustin’ out, 
So in love, and others; J could have danced in a 
particularly happy arrangement, but all of them 
in a characteristic mixture of Latin American 
rhythm, solid brass tone, and woodwind 
cclouring: piccole, cor anglais, bass-clarinet, 
and even accordion are all pressed into service 
The last colours, reasonably, J Love Paris ; here 
perhaps, though, the scene could better have 
been set without quoting La Marseillaise. 

**Hits I missed’’, as a title, will seem 
incomplete to the irreverent. But the record it 
announces, Decca SKL4003, is not really as bad 
as all that. For on it Ted Heath and his Music 
play superlatively, as always; it is only what 
they play that is extraordinarily dull. Among 
the missed hits are languorous and almost 
unbearably mellifluous versions of Ebb Tide, 
Three coins in the fountain, Swedish rhapsody, the 
Moulin Rouge theme, and My Foolish Heart. In 
this company Twelfth Street Rag would seem to 
be out of place, until it declares itself a comedy 
version with whistles and so forth. There is an 
opening Dixieland chorus, with the clarinet far 
too strongly balanced, and the trumpet far too 
weak ; but this is the only blemish on what is 
otherwise everywhere very good sound, not 
least because of the quality of the playing. 

It is on an RCA stereo, though, that the 
music as such springs to life ; and the quality 
of sound here, too, is very good. SF5003 offers 
Lee Wiley in “‘ A Touch of the Blues”’ ; that 
resigned, only slightly plaintive voice stylishly 
negotiating a dozen winners: Memphis Blues, 
Someday you'll be sorry, Devil and the Deep, Make 
Believe, and so on. Nowhere among them is 
there quite another Motherless Child; but 
equally there is no dud. The accompaniments, 
by the Billy Butterfield band, are on rather 
a large scale for the intimacy of the singing, and 
rather conspicuously lack, almost entirely, any 
solo moments sa‘ve butterfield’s own ; but these 
are always strong, nearly always stylish, and 
only occasional'y squeaky. For Melancholy Baby 
the accompaniment is ‘ust trumpet and rhythm, 
principally celeste and guitar ; it gocs marvel- 
lously. Even so, perhaps best of the lot is Blues 
in my heart. For twenty-five years this number 
has seemed to belong to Joey ae ; it 
certainly does so no longer. {.M. 


* * * * 


Since John Oakland is still living in a state of 
monaural bliss and M.M. has taken himself off 
on holiday, the Editor cast the rest of the 
stereo pops at me, enclosed a proof of M.M.’s 
copy and said “‘ Carry on like this”’. I confess 
that I feel most unable to equal M. M.’s expertise. 
Luckily I need hardly describe Mantovani in 
his ‘‘ Film Encores’’ on Decca SKL4002, for 
even non-fans like me know the Mantovani 
manner. Here it is as usual—only more so. 
Some simple tunes like Laura lose so much of 
their moving quality when they are given such 
pretentious treatment. Others are inappropri- 
ately arranged— My Foolish Heart is deluged in 
cascades of Mantovani “‘ echo’ falling over the 
melody like those rockets that scream when 
they come down. And surely High Noon should 
be left to its own style, so effective in the film. 
Others come off better, and I specially liked the 
imaginative treatment of Over The Rainbow and 
Three Coins In The Fountain (ending with splashes 
from the coins coming from different parts of the 
fountain—using stereo to good effect). Good, 
too, are the guitars and accordion from Summer 
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Madness and Hi-Lilo, Hi-Lo (from Lili), the only 
fast bit of playing on the whole disc but, alas, 
not fast for long. The sleeve-note gives details 
of the films but not their dates, which is just the 
thing many listeners will be maddened by not 
being able to remember. Excellent sound 
all through and highly recommended to the 
devotees. 

** Melachrino Magic Strings ”’ is the title of 
Melachrino’s record from H.M.V. (DSD1751) 
and the tunes range from asentimental Trdumeret, 
arranged from Schumann, Fibich’s Poéme 
(accents and suchlike are too highbrow for the 
sleeve, I notice) and such familiar pop classics 
to Take A Pair Of Sparkling Eyes and a piece 
called El Relicario (not translated, so perhaps we 
are pretty highbrow after all) which I found I 
knew perfectly well and liked. The whole thing 
is a far better varied offering than Mantovani’s 
but unpretentious almost to dullness. Personally 
I enjoyed all the tunes that weren’t by good 
composers, especially Lovely Lady and Sand In 
My Shoes—and not to forget my El Relicario. 

After all this stringery it was a relief to turn 
to Frank Cordell with his ‘“‘ The Melody 
Lingers On” (H.M.V. CSD1251), with his 
unfailing sense of the right treatment for every 
tune. I enjoyed this thoroughly all through. 
Arrangements are first-rate and so is the playing 
(including, I was amused to discover, harp solos 
by Ossian Ellis from my part of the musical 
world). Some numbers are given the full 
treatment, others are for smaller band, including 
harp. There is a lively imagination evident 
everywhere—including whoever took the sleeve 
picture. The tunes are all old trusted ones 
(Easy To Love, Dance Little Lady, and so on) and 
there’s enough stereo to delight all of us who 
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have just acquired the new toy. I hope that ‘ 
John Oakland heard this record he would p::; 
it among his Month’s Choice. 

There is equally no lack of variety, both ia 
tunes and treatment, on ‘‘ Something Old, Nev, 
Borrowed and Blue” from the New Glen 
Miller Orchestra under Ray McKinle,. 
A whole lot of the numbers are appropriate'y 
in the Glenn Miller style but they are w:il 
varied with a couple of jazz items (Domino and 
Movin’ Along), a touch of rock and roll (1’m Zn 
Love Again) and comedy (McKinley’s amusing 
Pancho Maximilian Hernandeez). ‘The last tune, 
by the way, is put down on the sleeve as On 7 he 
Street Where You Live, but it’s not what you would 
expect it to be and should have been titled 
Man On The Street. One more slight complaint : 
the sleeve picture might have shown the 
orchestra in the positions in which they recorded 
this disc, not entirely the other way round. But 
it’s a lively collection, well recorded and can be 
recommended. It comes from R.C.A. and is 
SF5002. 

Columbia have now produced Norrie 
Paramor’s previously issued My Fair Lady 
selection and it sounds fine on the big stage of 
stereo. This will please all who want a record 
which keeps pretty near to the original but don’t 
want to run to so much expense—and they get 
the Ascot Gavotte thrown in for good measure. 
Patricia Clark sings such songs as J could have 
danced all night charmingly, though she hasn’t 
the bite for Show me or Without you, while 
Michael Sammes is admirable in the Stanley 
Holloway songs but inevitably has to deal with 
I’m an ordinary sort of man in his own way. But 
it is all very well done indeed and much 
recommended (Columbia SCX3253). T.H. 
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Pearl Bailey 
** The Songs of W. C. Handy ”’ 

St. Louis Blues : Hesitating Blues : Morning Star : 
Aunt Hagar’s Blues: I'll Never Turn Back No 
More: Ole Miss/Long Gone: Friendless Blues: 
Careless Love : Way Down South Where The Blues 
Began: I’ve Heard Of A City Called Heaven: 
Beale Street Blues. 
(Columbia 12 in. LP33SX1094—25s. 9d. plus 10s. 1d. P.T.) 

A magnificently full-bodied set of perform- 
ances by Pearl Bailey. No tricks, no mannerisms, 
just rich and vital singing. Here, one feels, is a 
real woman, a singer as warmly alive as Bessie 
Smith was. Most of the songs are blues, but the 
exceptions include a group of spirituals— 
Morning Siar, I’ve Heard Of A City Called Heaven 
and J°ll Never Turn Back No More. The accom- 
panying orchestra is directed by Don Redman, 
one of the finest bandleaders and arrangers of 
the 1930's. C.F. 


Ronnell Bright 

“ Bright Flight ” 
Randall's Island : Sallye : People Will Say : Liza : 
It Never Entered My Mind : For Pete’s Sake/Toasted 
*’ammond : It Could Happen to You : How Little We 
Know : Bohemia, U.S.A. : I’ve Grown Accustomed 
To Her Face. 


(Vanguard 12 in. LP PPL11016—25s. 9d. plus 10s. 1d. 
P.T.) 


Ronnell Bright seems much happier playing 
his own compositions than he does performing 
other men’s tunes. For Pete’s Sake, Bohemia, 
U.S.A., the slow, sultry Sallye: these, together 


with Joe Benjamin’s Toasted ’ammond, are the 
best tracks. Bright, of course, is the young 
pianist who toured Britain earlier this year as 
accompanist to Sarah Vaughan. A fine tech- 
nician with a good classical background but 
without any strong musical personality, Bright 
is a tactful rather than an audacious soloist. 
Apart from Sallye, the slow ballads (How Little 
We Know, I’ve Grown Accustomed To Her Face, 
It Could Happen To You) are treated far too 
gently, Bright making hardly any attempt to 
vary or transform their melodic lines. At fast 
tempo he sounds less passive ; backed up by 
bassist Joe Benjamin and drummer Bill Clark, 
he swings most nimbly, chording strongly, then 
throwing in fast, snapping phrases. Already 
there is a great deal of crispness and vitality in 
Bright’s playing ; when he has gained more 
individuality and presence he should be a very 
fine jazz pianist. C.F. 


Les Brown And His Band Of Renown 

“* Composer’s Holiday ”’ 
Night Blooming Jazz Man: Tropics At Five: Bon 
Voyage : Lament For A Key: Especially For Two/ 
Apple Valley: Aurora: Brown In Fourths: Park 
Avenue Escapade: How Now Brown Cow. 


(Capitol 12 in. LP T886—24s. 3d. plus 9s. 5$d. P.T.) 
Nine composer-arrangers, including Marty 

Paich, André Previn, Wes Hensel and Elmer 

Bernstein, contributed the material for this 








